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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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THE QUEEN S MESSENGER. 


The retirement of the Minister of the Interior, M. de 
Timascheff, officially announced by telegram from St. Peters- 
burg, has caused much comment in diplomatic circles. It 
weuld appear that the Czar had adopted new ideas, if not 
exactly constitutional, at all events representative. A dis- 
tinct proposition drawn up by the Prince Wasiltchikoff has 
found favour in the eyes of the Emperor Alexander, who, 
though refusing a constitution to his people, would be will- 
ing greatly to enlarge the limit of their civil liberties. It is 
even asserted that a real Cabinet will be formed in place of 
Ministers, merely tools of the Emperor, and co-ordinate to 
each other, as at present. In this way the importance of the 
Imperial Chancellor, represented by Prince Gortschakoff, 
might be diminished, and he might be replaced by an Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for which post M. de 


Giers is named, and Count Schouvaloff would become nomi- 
i nally President of the Council. 
| a 


The Holy See is much disappointed at the turn which 
Regotiations with the Swiss Government have taken. Mon- 
signor Bianchi’s mission has evidently failed ; and, in addition, 
affairs with the Court of Berlin are taking an unpleasant 
turn. Prince Bismarck requires that the Bishop of Pader- 
born (Conrad Martin) and the Archbishop of Posen (Ledo- 
chowski) should not be reinstated; he further refuses to 
readmit to Germany the monks who have been expelled, 
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although nuns and certain members of teaching brotherhoods 
will be allowed to return. His Holiness has solemnls 


refused these demands. 
——$_—-<—___— 


Since his return to Berlin, the Emperor William has con- 
stantly repeated in all his speeches that the present state of 
religious instruction in Germany is most unsatisfactory, and 
has stated that he considers this to be the main reason 
of the present political and social crisis. In view of 
this the chiefs of the Centre are making common cause with 
eminent personages in the Empress’s suite to make a stand 
against the Kulturkampf, which is represented on the Minis” 
terial Council more by Dr. Falk than by Herr Bismarck. 
Herr Windhorst has presented to the Prussian Chambers a 
Bill to permit the existence of certain religious corporations 
for the purpose of tending the sick and instructing the young, 
which is in opposition to the German May Law of 1873. By 
this means a breach is to be effected in the Legislation 
against the Roman Catholic Church, and, if the Emperor can 
be gained over to their side, the Centre will attain their 
object in defiance of Herr Bismarck. 


a 


We are informed that a lively interchange of notes is now 
proceeding between the Great Powers on the subject of the 
joint occupation of Roumelia and Bulgaria by a mixed corps 
as soon as the Russians have evacuated the two provinces. 


> -----—- 


The question of the Swiss right of asylum is still being 
discussed, but it is entirely untrue that a diplomatic cam- 
paign is contemplated by the Monarchical against the Re- 
publican States. Above all, the French Republic is not 
aimed at in the attempts which are being made to persuade 
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the Swiss Government to expel the individuals who have 
been named as dangerous to the tranquillity of neighbouring 


States. Itis remarkable that Herr Bismarck remains pru- 
dently in the rear, leaving the whole initiative to the Govern- 


ment of Madrid. Yet we learn on good authority that 
Austria and Italy have declined the honour of making joint 
remonstrances to the Swiss Government—remonstrances 


proposed by the Government of Madrid, and supported by 
| the insurgents and the Turks, the latter were compelled to 


the Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
Sirliciialliionies 
There are twelve officers belonging to the Imperial German 
Army attached to our forces in Afghanistan. They are 


equally divided among the different columns. The Ameer’s: 
| named Sklifarsovsky. The health of the late Prefect of St. 


army also has four German officers attached to it. 
| said 
We hear that a Commission has been appointed by the 
Czar to inquire into the condition of exiles banished to 
Siberia. Under the existing laws 25,000 persons are exiled 
to Siberia every year. Prince Dolgoroucki, Governor of 
Moscow, has been appointed President of the Commission. 
ici ihntn 
The first meeting of the Bulgarian Notables for the election 
of a prince will, we understand, take place at Sofia on the 
27th inst. Notwithstanding the Russian denials, it appears 
very probable that Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff will be 


nominated. 
econo pees 


The insurrection in Macedonia is increasing, although the 
winter puts a stop to more than desultory operations. Alj 
the inhabitants able to bear arms have concealed themselves 
in the mountains.. They are supplied with excellent Martin; 
rifles, which, it is said, are those taken from Suleiman Pasha’s 
army by the Russians. The Porte possesses overwhelming 
evidence proving that the insurgents have received and 
continue to receive subsidies and munitions of war from 


Russia. 
ere a ee 


A considerable force of Turkish regulars is established on 
the borders of the district of Novi-bazar, and has fortified the 
banks of the Rozosna, so as to watch the Servian and Mon- 


tenegrin frontiers. 
rene aecennemes 


We hear that a serious Nihilist outbreak has taken place at 
the University of Kharkoff. Fifty of the students are under 


rrest. 
HO 


The Greek Government has informed the Signatories of 
the Berlin Treaty that it is quite willing to come to an 
amicable arrangement with the Porte. It believes that this 
solution will be promoted by Greece declaring at once that 
she requires no more, but will accept no less, than the recti- 
fication of her frontier stipulated at Berlin. 

Seeeapees 

The change of Ministry at Constantinople has been very 
favourably received at Vienna, and great hopes are now 
enterta-ned of an amicable settlement of all pending ques- 
tions. 


ee 
The reconstituted Cabinet of Herr Tisza has been greeted 
by the Hungarian Press with almost unanimous opposition. 








The members of the Bosnian deputation now in Austria 
who belong to the Oriental Greek Church have requested the 
Emperor to decree the entire separation of the two Churches 
in Bosnia, so that they may be independent of the “ United”. 


Greek Patriarch at Constantinople and have one of their own, 


whose seat should be Serajevo. 


> 


In the last encounter which took place at Morasca between 


retire, leaving 215 prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 
sisionilgpliiiniine 
The bullet which Vera Zassulitch fired at General Trepoff 
has just been successfully extracted by a Tzarskoe-Selo doctor 


Petersburg has so much improved since then, that it is 
expected he will shortly re-enter the Imperial service. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The present crisis in Austria-Hungary affords a new illus. 
tration of the difficulties which attend the working of the 
complicated constitutional machinery of that empire. Besides 
the two parliaments at Vienna and Pesth, which deal with 
the internal affairs of Austria and Hungary respectively, 


| there is a third body—composed of delegates from those par- 


liaments, and sitting alternately at each of the two capitals 
—which decides on the “common affairs” of the monarchy, 
i.e., foreign policy, the army and navy, and imperial finance. 
It is to this body that the Foreign Minister, Count Andrassy 
(who is often incorrectly styled “ Chancellor” in this country, 
the dignity of Chancellor, conferred on Count Beust by the 
Emperor, not having passed to his successor at the Vienna 
Foreign Office) is responsible for the foreign policy of the 
empire. In applying to the Delegations, therefore, for a 
supplementary vote of 41,000,000 florins on account of 
the expenses of the Bosnian occupation, in addition 
to the 60,000,000 which were voted during the late war, 
he adopted a course which was strictly in accordance 
with the Constitution. But there is also an article in 
the Constitution under which treaties which impose finan- 
cial burdens on the people of the monarchy, or add to 
its territory, are made subject to the approval of the Parlia- 
ment at Vienna. This article has given Dr. Herbst and the 
other German doctrinaires of the Opposition the opportunity 
which they have so long been looking for, of shaking the 
position of the Magyar Minister. The Treaty of Berlin was 
laid before the Reichsrath on the 4th of November, but that 


body has not yet had an opportunity of discussing it;- 


and Dr. Herbst accordingly moved that, as the supple- 
mentary vote demanded was for expenses arising out of 
the Treaty, the vote should not be considered so long as the 
Treaty had not been approved. This contention was logically 
unassailable, and Count Andrassy was obliged to yield. The 
triumph of the Opposition, however, will probably be a 
barren one. It is true that “ occupation” in Bosnia, as in 
Cyprus, is only another name for annexation; and the 
Reichsrath will not be more likely to be imposed upon by the 
proposal to restore Bosnia to the Sultan as soon as the Porte 
becomes capable of governing it, than M. Waddington 
by Lord Salisbury’s statement that England would give up 
Cyprus if Russia should withdraw from Batoum and Kars. 
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But the timid and hesitating policy pursued by the Vienna 
Cabinet at the beginning of the present Eastern crisis has 
made the occupation of Bosnia a necessity, and the Reichs- 
rath will scarcely venture to undo what the Government has 
done at a sacrifice of so many. thousands of lives and millions 
of money. The moral of the story is that Austria, like 
England, by not pursuing a bold course in the beginning— 
which, as Lord Beaconsfield has told us, would have pre- 
vented the war—has been placed in a position which renders 
a constant and heavy expenditure and skilful statesmanship 
indispensable for her security. Austria has had to pay the 
penalty of vacillation in Bosnia, and we are paying it in 
Cyprus and Afghanistan, : 





Herr Bismarck is at present at Friederichsruh meditating 
on his commercial policy. The negotiations with Austria, 
which are being carried on at Berlin, have not progressed, 
although a provisional treaty for a year has been arranged ; 
they have even stopped for the present, as the German nego- 
tiators have requested time for consideration of the Austrian 
demand that the importation of raw piece-goods from Aus- 
tria into Germany shall be free from taxation. At the same 
time, Herr Bismarck has m the Federal Council met with 
much resistance to his plan of a new general customs 
tariff. The majority of this Council are decided free- 
traders, and, in consequence, a latent opposition has been 
formed, against which even Bismarck’s iron will struggles in 
vain. The latter has, therefore,.summoned his trusty coun- 
cillor, Herr Bucher; and the result of their joint deliberations 
has been a letter in the columns of the fewilleton of the 
North German Gazette, in the shape of a letter to a lady called 
“ Ernst im Scherz,” which treats of the proposed new tariff. 
M. de Bismarck endeavours to prove, in this semi-official way, 
that he is not really, properly speaking, a protectionist, 
but that he is seeking to simplify the 240 articles of the 
present law by substituting five principal articles. Up to 
now all these attempts have failed; the Chancellor, it is said, 
is in an atrocioustemper. He is even-contemplating the dis- 
solution of the Prussian Chamber, which is much more op- 
posed to his commercial policy than is the present German 
Reichstag. 





The halo which, for a few days, surrounded Signor 
Cairoli’s head, because his leg had received the dagger in- 
tended for the King, has unfortunately not prevented his being 
defeated by a large majority. The defeat, however, hardly 
possesses the importance attached to it by persons not fully 
acquainted with the state of parties in the Italian Chambers. 
The various fractions of the Liberals have so overwhelming a 
majority that it appears quite impossible for a Conservative 
Government to hold its own for a month, nor is a coalition 
cabinet under Signor Sella and Depretis likely to succeed 
any better, as it would incur the hostility not only of the 
extreme Radicals, but also of the majority of Cairoli’s ad- 
herents. Signor Nicotera, who was fond of styling himself 
Baron, made himself so desperately unpopular by his unscru- 
pulous dealings with telegraphic despatches and his pro- 
ceedings in the South, that, clever as he is, he would be an 
element of disruption in any Ministry. It is, therefore, not 
unlikely that, after various unsuccessful efforts in other 
directions, Signor Cairoli will be called upon either to dissolve 
or to “ reconstitute’ his Cabinet, adopting, perhaps, some of 
the minor measures now demanded by the majority. 
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Indignation meetings are now becoming so common that 
they may almost be considered as a national institution. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, as they haye for their prototype 
such gatherings as the St. James’s Hall Conference, and, of 
later date, the Afghan Committee. Would-be legislators 
convene, on the smallest possible grounds, what they are 
pleased to term national leagues. It may be that Mr. Smith, 
burning with all the eloquence of a Gladstone, and following 
in the footsteps of his august ideal, wishes to find an outlet 
for his imprisoned passion in wholesale:abuse of Lord Beacons- 
field, the Government, and every one who does not hold with 
his own peculiar views; or, again, Mr. Jones, a holder of 
Tichborne bonds, and desirous of ventilating the hardships 
of “Poor Roger,” calls a meeting of the great unwashed and 
addresses them at length with much fervour and greatly to 
his own satisfaction. In both cases the subject matter is of 
secondary consideration. So long as Smith and Jones play 
the leading réle, it signifies nothing what they take in hand. 
A careful perusal of some reports of their meetings presents 
a curious and novel feature, and tends to reduce them to their 
true value. Taking three at random, we find that two came 
to an untimely end from the predilection shown by sundry 
independent electors to utilise the legs of tables and chairs 
in an improper manner; whilst the third, held not many 
days ago, passed a resolution condemning the policy of the 
Government and every one save themselves. But five minutes 
later,the same meeting recorded an entirely opposite opinion, 
pledging themselves to uphold Lord Beaconsfield and the Go- 
vernment! Further comment is unnecessary, but we recom- 
mend the matter to the notice of all persons who wish to make 
themselves as notorious as ex-governors general without the 
trouble of first serving in India for forty years. 





When the Russian railway to Central Asia was talked about 
some years ago, the scheme was pooh-poohed as a school- 
boy’s vision, and the Emperor was laughed at for even con- 
structing a line to Orenburg. It would convey no other pas- 
sengers, people said, but troops, and, as for goods traflic, there 
would be nothing else but a bale or two of cotton, and now 
and again a few barrels of vodky. These predictions of wise- 
acres, however, have proved worse than éven the schoolboy’s 
vision referred to. From being merely a place of call on the 
way toCentral Asia, Orenburg is becoming a great agricultural 
and manufacturing centre. A letter from a traveller recently 
there informs us that the railway has altogether changed 
the aspect of the country. All along the line the land has 
doubled and trebled in value, and the Bashkirs and Kirghizi 
who used to roam listlessly over the Orenburg steppe are 
now settling down in villages round the stations. Corn, 
formerly allowed to rot in the fields for want of a market, is 
now being sent by rail to Central Russia; three trains, of 
thirty waggons each, and conveying 1,000 tons of grain, 
leaving Orenburg every day for Samara. This number is so 
insufficient that the company have been petitioned to increase 
the service, but, owing to the trainloads of Yashkend cotton 
and Ooral ore that have to be despatched to the Volga, this 
is impossible until a second line is laid down. Since the 
railway was opened in 1876 twenty fresh manufactures have 
been started in the town, and such an amount of vigour has 
been infused into the people that the clamour is universal for 
a continuation of the line to the Sea of Aral. . 





We have received a letter from our correspondent in Egypt, 
dated Alexandria, November 30, of which the following is, 
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a précis:—The English Consular agent has taken an unwise 
part in blaming those of his countrymen, who, being assessors 





in the Consular Court, resigned, with their French and 
‘Italian colleagues, on account of the re-election of the 
‘ notorious M. Lapenna to the post of President. ‘The Consul 


should rather have praised them, as the object of every 


‘Englishman taking an interest in the welfare of his own 
country and the future of Egypt is to draw closer the ties 


which bind France to England in relation to Egyptian affairs, 
English officials are apt to forget that though their country 
possesses Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, yet France has a great 
Mediterranean seaboard, and a powerful port at Toulon. It 
is, therefore, very much to be regretted that those English- 
men who have endeavoured to the utmost of their power to 
strengthen the entente cordiale between the two countries 
should, through a want of tact on the part of their represen- 
tative, have been publicly blamed, the more so as Nubar 
Pasha has made use of the official newspaper to place on re- 
cord his support of a person who is treated as an outcast by 
the whole European community in Egypt. Nubar Pasha is 
an exceedingly clever man, but he made a mistake in pro- 
moting the re-election of M. Lapenna, and has aggravated his 
blunder by his subsequent conduct. <A few days back he re- 
opened the question which is dear to him above all others, viz., 
the revision of the land tax, to make it applicable to foreigners 
as wellas to natives. Would not the right course for our Con- 
sular agent have been to have awaited the return of Mr. Rivers- 
Wilson instead of at once associating himself with this measure? 
Nubar Pasha, in perpetually, both in and out of season, press- 
ing this demand, has but one object in view, which he is en. 
deavouring now to gain by different means, viz: the aboli- 
tion of the Capitulations. Though the English are not as 
much attached as the French to this law, they would still do 
well to remember that it has been their great, and often their 
only safeguard in their dealings in the Levant for many 
years. They have perpetually associated themselves with 
and renewed these treaties, and they certainly ought not to 
do away with them with a light heart, not knowing what 
Nubar Pasha proposes as a substitute. Well, it is said that 
Mr. Rivers-Wilson is to be the substitute, and much is said 
about his capacity and honesty. Were all this and much 
more granted, it may yet be safely asserted that no man, had 
he the financial genius of Colbert and Sir Robert Peel united, 
could efficiently take the place of a necessary and useful law. 
When the proper time comes for discussing at length this 
delicate and very serious portion of Nubar’s programm: , 
much more will have to be said in opposition to the proposal ; 
for these laws, though in theory they may not be perfectly 
pure and equitable, are in point of fact just. Years of labour 
would be required, even with Mr. Rivers-Wilson’s assistance, 
to replace them; while in the meantime the European com- 
munity would be exposed to spoliation and utter ruin, 





An analysis of the statistics of the Prussian Parliament 
gives some curious results. The ten “old Conservative” 
members all belong to the nobility; of the thirty “ new Con- 
servatives,” twenty-five are nobles; ten of the fifteen Polish 
members and eight of the thirty-three Liberal Conservatives 
belong to the nobility; while of the Central party, with 
eighty-three, and the National Liberals, with one hundred 
and sixty-five, there are eighteen and ten noblemen respec- 


tively. Lastly, the Progressists are represented by two nobles 


only, out of sixty-four members, 
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_ THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE. 

During the greater part of this week Parliament has been 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was called together by 
debating the motions of Mr. Whitbread in the Commons and 
Lord Haiifax-in the Lords. The extraordinary vacillation of 
the Opposition leaders, on which we commented last week, 
ended in a compromise not less extraordinary but more 
practically convenient. The aforesaid motions were, so to 
say, endorsed by Lord Hartington and Lord Granville. They 
declined to draw on the opinion of Parliament and the 
Country themselves, but they were quite willing to back the 
bills of their subordinates; so that the office of Opposition 
leader may be said to have been put in commission, and Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Fawcett became temporary “ My Lords.” 
This singular abdication of functions, or communication of 
them, was ratified in the Upper House by an accidental, but 
unluckily rather serious illness which attacked Lord Gran- 
ville, and made it impossible for him even to vote on the 
question. The Lords, however, shepherdless as on one side 
they were, buckled to their work vigorously, and covered 
themselves with glory by sitting up till nearly three 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, at which time they gave 
the Government a majority which was certainly worth 
sitting up for. The very large number of two hundred 
and sixty-six peers voted, and of these less than one-third 
supported Lord Halifax. In the Commons, on the other 
hand, as was to be expected, the battle was conducted ina 
more leisurely, if not a more dignified manner. Neither on 
Monday nor on Tuesday did they sit up much beyond mid- 
night. On Thursday the debate was continued till one 
o’clock. And now, it is very doubtful whether the result of 
the contest will be known until next week. As far as mere 
quality of eloquence went, the palm must certainly be given 
to the Upper House. Tord Grey made much the best speech 
that has been made against the Government, and no speeches 
of any Government supporter in the Commons can compare 
with those of the Lord Chancellor and Lords Cranbrook, 
Salisbury, and Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone, who spoke on 
Tuesday night, chiefly distinguished himself by the extraor- 
dinary violence of his language and the accusations of false- 
hood which he flung at his adversaries. Most remarkable of 
all, however, was the line taken by the Opposition on Thurs- 
day night. Their chief champions on that occasion were 
Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Géschen, and the latter of 
these gentlemen, if not the former, appears to have 
thought that their only chance lay in following Mr. 
Gladstone’s Greenwich lead. Mr. Géschen devoted him- 
self to the drawing up of an elaborate indictment against 
Russia, going so far as to assert that the conduct of 
that country was as direct a breach of an honourable engage- 
ment as ever was committed by one nation against another, 
The rest of the speech was conceived in the same perfectly 
just but hardly applicable strain. Mr. Grant Duff’s con- 
tained, as was natural, rather more reference to Mr. Grant 
Duff himself, his views, his friends, and the dinner parties at 
which he had been present, than anything else. Such an atti- 
tude as Mr. Géschen’s naturally revolted the practical good 
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.in regard to Russia is not at all. likely; but it was felt that 
-the ‘seritiments were somehow or other misplaced. Incite- 
ments to a breach of the peace with Russia come strangely 
from those who have so often told us that from Russia there 
-is nothing to fear. They come more strangely still from those 
‘who for many months have been commending the action of 


, noble subject, and Lord Beaconsfield’s allusion to the romantic 
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sense which is one of the best attributes of the House of 
Commons. That they differed from his expressed sentiments 




















































very inadequate expression in the lengthy debates of the past 
week or ten days. During all that time no such hearty, such 
immediate applause, has greeted any utterance of any speaker 
as that which Sir Stafford Northcote won on Thursday night 
when, in’ answer to Sir W. Harcourt, he asserted the inten- — 
tion of the Government not to put up with any equivocation 
from Russia on the question of the Cabul Embassy. That 
assertion is one of the greatest importance. It exceeds by 
far in interest all the copious utterances of the debate itself, 
If the Government are wise, they will learn, from the manner 
in which it was received, a lesson which may be of the 
greatest use to them in face of the line adopted by Messrs. 
Gladstone and Gischen, and in face, too, of such an incidens 
as the Maldon election. They have but to take the Oppos*. 
tion at their word once more, but this time in adopting . 
firm attitude towards Russia, and they are not likely to los? 
ground with their own supporters by so doing. 

As for the present debate, less interest has been shown it; 
it than perhaps in any great debate of recent years. Its ow:* 
want of liveliness is rather the result than the cause of this} 
the real cause is a general consciousness of the unrealit? 
of the issues upon which it has been fought. Mere wranglin:; 
over blue books is hateful to gods and men, while an Oppc- 
sition which can find no other line of attack, save one which 
condemns itsown conduct for twowhole years of Parliamentary 
warfare, cannot but fight, in every sense, a losing battle, and 
the sooner the new line, so ably indicated by Mr. Géschen 
and Mr. Grant Duff, is frankly adopted, the sooner will be 
found a real and compact body of Liberals strong enough to 
criticise and, if necessary, to overturn the measures of a 
Government which they can now only carp at, in the forlorn 
hope of avoiding a signal collapse. 


Russia, and deploring the hostile attitude which Great 
Britain has assumed towards her. 

If we regard a debate merely as an opportunity for rhe- 
torical exercises, or even as arguments ad homines, it must 
be allowed that the Indian Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the Prime Minister, have rarely been happier. Lord 
Salisbury, in particular, was in his best and most sarcastic 
form, and his chief was noways behind him. “The Govern- 
ment of India does not consist merely of Viceroys” will 
rank with the best, if also with the most reckless, of Mr. 
Disraeli’s verbal shafts. We say the most reckless, for the 
saying might be turned with some point against Lord Lytton. 
Lord Salisbury’s comparison of Sir John Lawrence to the 
Vicar of Bray was also especially happy in itsform. The de- 
scription (this time again the Premier’s) of Lord Derby 
having left the Ministry from circumstances over which he 
had no control must have been curiously gratifying to its 


fluttering of his own heart matched it well. We shall look 
in vain in the debates of the Lower House for any relieving 
incidents like these, and we shall also look there in vain for 
so complete a discomfiture of the attacking forces on the 
ground which alone was open to them for attack. In these last 
words, however, lies the sting. It is quite true that the Go- 
vernment succeeeed triumphantly in vindicating their posi- 
tion against Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax 
and Lord Grey. But there is another aspect of the matter 
with which the defenders were dispensed with dealing, and 
which the assailants were disabled from attempting to attack 
with any chance of success. England well enough knows 
that the real enemy in this matter is not Afghanistan but 
Russia. The campaign now proceeding is popular because 
it is a serious blow to any chances of Muscovite aggression in 
the future. But, if any one regards it as anything but a very 
roundabout way to check that aggression, he must be singular 
in his views. Mr. Gladstone, unable to avoid the rhetorical 
point, has himself said, and has been echoed on his side, 
“Why don’t you make war against Russia!’ Mr. Géschen’s 
speech practically amounts to the same thing. In such 
mouths the question is, as we have pointed out, at present 
singularly misplaced. But, because it is absurd in such 
mouths, it does not by any means follow that it is absurd in 
itself. Lord Salisbury could make light of it as it was put; 
Lord Beaconsfield could say handsome things about the 
obliging way in which Russia had done everything that was 
asked of her, and the perfectly natural character of her little 
attempts on Cabul. The mouths of the Opposition were, of 
course, closed. They have been urging Ministers these three 
years to kiss and be friends with Russia. ‘‘ We are friends,” 
replies Lord Beaconsfield; “ Didn’t we tell you so in 
the Queen’s Speech?” They have been urging that 
understandings should be effected with the most amiable 
of Czars, and Lord Beaconsfield has taken them at their word. 
The country knows this, and therefore it supports the 
Government. But there is still, we imagine, a good deal of 
feeling on the matter which, despite Mr. Géschen, has found 





CONCEALED DESPATCHES. 


Some time ago, a monarch governed one of the great 
European States whose nod was eagerly waited on by all the 
ambassadors from foreign countries. The Jevées held on 
New Year’s Day in Paris were the occasions which the modern 
Sphinx selected for his utterances—those speeches supposed to 
lift the pall which, with the November fogs, had closed over 
European politics. On the eve of the great day, even for 
some days before it, all the stock-exchanges, all the money- 
markets, and all the political clubs of the world, were unquiet 
with anxiety. When, at last, the oracle spoke, it was generally 
in the mysterious manner peculiar to his kind, and the 
ambassadors departed as wise as they came. Sometimes, how. 
ever, the expectations of a news-loving public were ‘not dis- 
appointed. Thus, on New Year's Day in 1859, the Emperos 
of the French was good enough to inform the Austrian 
envoy that he was dissatisfied with his master. It was not 
difficult to foresee the complications which commenced ac 
gloriously at Magenta and Malegnano, and collapsed so igno- 
miniously at Villafranca. After many years, during which 
Europe continued to wonder yearly what fresh card would be 
played on the banks of the Seine, the end came, and every: 
one discovered, what some sensible men had asserted more 
than once to deaf ears, that the whole secret of the Emperor's 
alleged wisdom consisted in his mystery, and that, if he had 
been less mysterious, he would have been found out long 
before. But being an absolute monarch, whose influence im 
Europe depended on his reputation, thinking of his dynasty 
before France, and wishing to postpone the evil day as lone 
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as possible, he pigeon-holed his plans during the year, and 
burst upon the public with them at fitting opportunities. 

No one would desire this Continental example tv be fol- 
lowed in England. Our Ministers are not absolute monarchs 
with a large standing army to support them; and to them 
resignation of office does not necessarily mean complete col- 
lapse and dire disgrace. The basis of English Ministerial 
policy has always been supposed to be the confidence of the 
people exercised indirectly through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A Minister who, after an appeal to the country, 
finds himself without the necessary support, or, in other 
words, discovers that he is no longer trusted by Parlia- 
ment, resigns, without thereby in the least endangering 
his private position nor making it impossible for him to 
resume office. In fact, the whole working of the English con- 
stitution would be suspended at once if our Prime Ministers 
treated a vote against them as a dynastic question, and ap- 
pealed to the army to support them. It is, therefore, quite 
evident that the policy which answered its purpose—that of 
keeping Napoleon III. on the throne—for nineteen years in 
France would not serve to keep even a Ministry in power 
for half the time on this side of the Channel. No English- 
man wishes to see the introduction of this system of personal 
government, for nothing could be farther, not only from the 
spirit of our Constitution, but from the English character, 
which is, notwithstanding its many faults, thoroughly frank 
and honest in the main. We do not like surprises; we 
prefer knowing what a man wants, what are his plans, and 
what his general views, even at the risk of losing some of the 
advantages which diplomatic secrecy confers on negotiations. 
We do not require to be initiated into every detail; on the 
contrary, Englishmen are willing enough to give the largest 
possible latitude to those in whom they repose confidence ; but 
they insist on feeling that that confidence is not misplaced, 
and cordially detest being awakened from their feelings of 
pleasant security by the violent surprise of a new and 
startling measure to which, if asked, they might possibly 
have agreed, but which certainly is sufficiently important to 
make their being consulted a matter of necessity. 


Now, it has, during the last week, been loudly whispered 
all over London that both the Afghan and Central Asian buff- 
books are incomplete, and that a certain number of pigeon- 
holed despatches exist which have been printed in twelve 
copies for the benefit of the Cabinet only. It is further as- 
serted that these despatches are of such a nature that, if 
communicated to the public, they would involve an imme- 
diate rupture with Russia. If in ordinary cases such a 
rumour arose, we should simply put it down as un- 
founded club gossip, quite unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. But Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has made 
itself so notorious by the series of mines which have 
been sprung on the unsuspecting British public, that 
we have at last learned to mistrust our rulers, and are 
becoming fearful that the modern Sphinx has found a new 
imitator who, in many respects, far surpasses his great 
ensample. For, instead of producing his surprises on New 
Year’s day, which was bad enough, but enabled us, at any rate, 
to make preparations so as not to be too much shaken by 
the explosion, Lord Beaconsfield’s previously hidden rockets 
go off with a fizz on the most unexpected occasions. It is true 
that they also almost invariably come down as mildly as the 
stick, but, every now and then, one of them sets a province, or 
a frontier, or half-a-dozen villages, in a blaze. The difference 
between the late Government and the present one in this re- 
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spect, appears to be the following. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, having received a most important despatch, which 
should in the shortest possible time have been com- 
municated to Parliament, were in the habit of obtaining 
all the best opinions about it, and then putting it into a 
pigeon-hole together with these opinions. There it remained 
to be covered with dust, either forgotten or purposely 
ignored. Lord Beaconsfield’s plan is more ingenious, but 
hardly more satisfactory. When some important deed is 
done, despatch received, or convention signed, it is placed in 
the pigeon-hole as before. But it is not forgotten, still less 
ignored. At an appropriate moment it is brought out and 
let off as a rocket to dazzle the electors. Occasionally, it 
won’t go off at all; sometimes it is brought out too soon by 
some imprudent official (paid at the rate of tenpence an 
hour) ; but still, on an average, it effects its purpose, and, 
although intelligent men are painfully surprised, the 
great body of voters are delighted, and wonder at the 
cleverness of the artificer. A few, a very few exam- 
ples will be sufficient to show that we are not over- 
stating the case. In the Afghan Papers, at page 31, will 
be found a prophetic memorandum, addressed to Sir Stafford 
Northcote (then in office) by General Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
No more powerful State paper on the Central Asian question, 
as affecting our Indian Empire, was ever penned. Viewed 
by the light of subsequent events, it would almost appear as 
if the writer had been inspired, so literally have his prophe- 
cies come true within the exact period specified. This docu- 
ment was, wisely enough, sent to India for the opinion of the 
Governor-General (then Sir John Lawrence) and his Council. 
These opinions are also printed ; they are extremely various, 
but, together with the original memorandum, were amply 
sufficient to indicate what should have been our whole 
policy, not only towards Shere Ali, but also towards Persia, 
and, which is infinitely more important, towards Russia. It 
is just possible that subsequent Governors-General in Council 
did lookat these documents ; but we have no evidence whatever 
to support this view. On the contrary, from all the subsequent 
acts of both Liberal and Conservative Governments, it would 
appear that Lord Lawrence having snubbed General Raw- 
linson’s memorandum in a letter addressed to the Duke of 
Argyll, all the papers were, early in 1869, consigned to a 
pigeon-hole, whence they emerged ten days ago to prove that, 
with respect to Indian policy, Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet had 
not been ignorant, but wilfully blind. Thus the public was 
kept in ignorance of a number of facts which they should 
have known in order to be able to judge the question, and 
all the debates in both Houses on this subject from that day 
to this were one-sided, since the Government were in pos- 
session of information not imparted to the Opposition, nor 
even to its own supporters, although there could have been 
no possible reason for withholding it. 

We now come to the policy of surprises. They are nume- 
rous, but the catalogue may be brief, as the facts are so recent. 
The first was the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, a 
measure of which the great majority approved, and which 
was, no doubt, as judicious as it was well timed. But, from 
subsequent events, it appeared that no mystery need hays 
been made of it; that France did not object to it at all; aud 
that the secresy observed did not enable the Government ta 
purchase the stock one whit cheaper than if the operation 
had been performed in the open market. We will not dwell 
on the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India, for 
the mere mention of this grand bouquet of fireworks is suffi- 
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cient to raise a smile, but will proceed at once to the war 


with Turkey, when, of course, the mine sprung on the public 
on the subject of the voyage of the Indian troops to Malta 


‘ was the first of the series. It may be remembered that the 
‘news of this important step became public a few hours 
‘after the adjournment of Parliament. The measure may 
‘have been right or may have been wrong; we do not 
-now propose to re-open this discussion; but, as it was 


primarily intended to frighten Russia, the greater publicity 


- given to it the better, and the House of Commons had, in any 


case and whatever its object, a right to the information wil- 
fully and unnecessarily withheld by Ministers. No one has 
ever argued that the half day after the adjournment during 
which the summons was kept a secret could have been of any 


advantage to English diplomacy. And Sir Stafford North- 


cote, before the vacation, distinctly declared that no important 
measures had been taken. A still more serious because abso- 


‘lutely unpardonable surprise was the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
‘Memorandum. It is painful to dwell on this signal exhibition 


of ineptitude and cowardice, nor have we space to do more than 
merely to mention it as one of the proofs of our assertion. After 
this, people said that Lord Beaconsfield would play “theGreek 
card.” Instead of this, the Anglo-Turkish Convention came 
upon us as a third surprise, perhaps the very worst of all, for it 
proved that our Government was insincere in its wish to pro- 


- tect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, since it condescended 


to share the spoils with Russia. And finally, to conclude the 
display, we were suddenly embroiled with Afghanistan, be- 
cause we insisted on sending a mission the expedience of 
which no one could weigh, as the papers referring to our 
policy were still in the pigeon-holes. 

It can surely not be a matter of surprise that “ irresponsible 
frivolity” is now constantly watching for fresh explosions, 


‘ and that what would have been “ hare-brained chatter,” if our 


‘ Ministers pursued a frank and open policy, is accepted as a 


probability under a Government which thinks it necessary to 


- conceal its wisest measures until it is too late for us to appre- 


- ciate their wisdom, and to carry its ‘most foolish ones by 


suddenly storming an ill-informed House of Commons with 
the subservient voting power of an unreflecting majority. 





RUSSIAN MOVEMENTS TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 


The intelligence which we have from time to time been 
able to place before our readers in regard to General Loma- 
kin’s movements in Transcaspiana imperatively demand that 
we should examine the progress of his expedition and the 
object that he has in view. Such a subject cannot be far- 
fetched when victorious forces stand within a few marches of 
the Turcoman capital, and 15,000 men, the élite of the army 
that stormed the batteries of Kars and carried terror into 
Erzeroum, are swiftly gathering along the road that leads to 
Herat. Even if the object of such an expedition be simply, 
as Russians pretend, to pacify the Turcoman tribes, the ques- 
tion arises, why General Lomakin requires 15,000 men to 
capture an unfortified city which Colonel Ivanoff, of Khiva, 
has declared repeatedly he could easily take with 3,000 Tur- 


_kestan troops; and an explanation of the threatening move- 


ment towards Herat becomes the more imperative when we 
see on the other flank of Afghanistan a body of troops, under 
General Abramoff, creeping silently across the Pamir on a 
road that leads to no other destination than Cabul. 

When we referred to General Lomakin’s operations a 


few weeks ago, that general was only a few marches in ad- 


vance of Kizil Arvat, and had under his command a force 
of barely 5,000 men. An occupation of Merve was not 
then even realised by the public, although we insisted 
strongly upon its probable occurrence. Since then the 
second étape—Askabat—has been captured by the Rus- 
sian soldiers, and the army has been reinforced by 10,000 
men, ali of them seasoned troops from Ardahan and Kars. 
The transport service of the expedition, which is accompanied 
by flights of friendly nomads, is composed of a number of 
camels, ranging, according to report, from 3,000 to 8,000; 
while, although all the marching is to take place through a 
flat country, the Grand Duke Michael has sent twelve moun- 
tain batteries from Daghestan, and many of the camels have 
been set aside for the transport of heavy guns. The line of 
communication stretches from Tchikisliar on the Caspian 
along the course of the Atrek and Sombar, to the head of the 
Kopet Dagh. Here is the first étape, Kizil Arvat, and not 
far from it the road turns sharply off to the right and pro- 
ceeds direct to Askabat. From this town to Merve the crow 
line is cut by the projecting territory of Persia, beyond which, 
in the Turcoman desert, is a deep and dangerous swamp. It 
is through the Persian “ Skirt,” or Attock, that the Russian 
forces are now marching, permission having been given by 
the Shah for the passage of the troops. Thus far, the re- 
sistance that the expedition has encountered has been trifling 
to the extreme. The rocket corps accompanying the army 
has wrought terror in the heart of the once undaunted Tekke, 
and, except at night, he does not venture to attack the in- 
vader. Cossack outposts who have penetrated to the valley of 
the Mourgab report that the nomads are determined to make 
a final stand at Merve, but their hopes of success must be 
very feeble. The town is not fortified, the Turcomans are 
entirely without artillery, their arms are only matchlocks 
and discarded muskets, and the Berdan breechloader renders 
their fierce assaults of cavalry almost a matter of impossi- 
bility. At their very utmost, we doubt whether the nomads 
are able to place more than 15,000 warriors in the field, and 
these may be equalled, if not exceeded in number, by the 
friendly Turcomans and Kirghiz, whom, since 1873, General 
Lomakin has been cajoling into the Russian service, and who 
accompany his present expedition as auxiliary horse. 


It will thus be seen that the force at General Lomakin’s 
command is vastly in excess of the requirements of the stated 
object of attack. And the disparity is all the more signifi- 
cant when we remember that in nine days a force could 
arrive at Merve from Bokhara sufficient to occupy the 
country, and that in fifteen days the reserve which General 
Grotengelm holds in hand at Khiva could assemble on the 
banks of the Mourgab, and increase Lomakin’s troops by four 
or five thousand men. Should these reinforcements arrive— 
and there is hardly a doubt that as soon as Lomakin occupies 
Merve communication will be at once opened with Khiva 
and Karshi—the Russian commander will stand in a fruitful 
valley, at the head of 15,000 or possibly 20,000 troops, two 
marches distant from the Afghan frontier, and able to reach 
Herat long before we could, even if we were already in pos- 
session of Candahar. 

While Russia thus threatens the western shoulder of 
Afghanistan, and Persian troops, by voice of rumour, are col- 
lecting in advance of Meshed, General Abramoff, with a 
force of five thousand men, is traversing the regions of the 
Pamir. The object of this second flank movement is not 
difficult to see, Lying between Afghanistan and Ferghanah 
are a number of petty Khanates, either altogether indepen 
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dent, as in the case of Karategin and the northern Pamir, or, 
as exemplified by Badakshan and Wakkan, bound to the 
fortunes of Shere Ali by virtue of the sword. Were Russia 
to adopt, a policy. of “ masterly inactivity, ” and to remain 
penning futile despatches at Tashkend, 4 la Lord Lawrence, 
till the English flag fluttered at Cabul, and English residents 
gave orders to the governors of Koondooz and Balkh, it is 
possible, arguing from a Russian point of view, that England 
would not suffer the Cossack to overstep the limits of Fer- 
ghanah. Consequently, to make use of the golden oppor- 
tunity, while England is too busy to interfere, these moun- 
tainous districts are being gradually occupied; and, by the 
time that we reach Cabul next summer, the whole of the 
region bordering on the Hindoo Koosh will probably be held 
by Cossack outposts. Admirers of Lord Lawrence may 
assert that this course would be too bold for Russia, but, if 
30, they disregard the teaching of the recent Buff Book, 
which shows clearly enough that Russia will brook no 
obstacle, will spare no duplicity, and will admit of no delay 
in her advance upon India. What we have to remember is 
that two Russian columns, in the aggregate exceeding in 
European troops the invading forces of our own, are march- 
ing, on the one hand in the direction of Herat, and on the 
other towards the valley of Cabul, and that, if the conquest 
of Shere Ali is postponed until next spring, political events 
may develope which may bring those columns to the assis- 
tance of the Ameer. 


IDIOSYNCRACIES IN INK. 


Parliamentary personages may be broadly divided into two 
podies—those who conscientiously believe that they can 
serve and benefit their country, and those who conscientiously 
believe that they can serve and benefit themselves; and these 
may be still further subdivided into those who are right in 
their assumption and those who are wrong. That the 
_ general public, more particularly including certain constitu- 
encies, should not be able to discriminate clearly between the 
members of the first-named categories arises mainly from 
the fact that those who are most eager in pursuit of personal 
and private aims are invariably most loud in proclaiming that 
their only object is the national good, or perhaps the good of 
the world at large; and it is by the vigour with which they 
raise this cry that they may usually, on strict scrutiny, be 
detected. As in cricket and steeplechasing, there are “ gentle- 
men” and “ players,” or “ jockeys ”—professionals, in fact— 
in the House of Commons; but, happily for the country, the 
latter varieties, though they may obtain some temporary 
fame, rarely stay the course. Perhaps, they obtain the 
objects of their mild ambition, become colonial governors, 
are made inspectors of schools, or factories, or some other 
institution concerning which they know more or less—not 
unfrequently the latter; but the real prizes of parliamentary 
life almost invariably fall to the gentlemen; and, even if the 
players obtain a footing on the lower rungs of the ladder, 
they are forced, in nearly every case, to let go their hold 
before they have mounted far from the ground. The name 
of more than one “right honourable” who has, if the slang 
term be permissible, dropped out of the ruaning, will at once 
eccur to the reader. He may, indeed, be reminded of abso- 
lutely forgotten existences by noting how certain once pro- 
minent—too prominent-——personages have reappeared upon 
provincial stages, inspired by the hope that. with a general 








election, if not at hand at least not far distant, they, too, may 


be able to obtain another start. 

The present House of Commons has been stigmatised— 
chiefly by those who have failed to gain seats in it—as the 
worst within the memory of man, _The verdict: is too sweep- 
ing; but it is not to be denied that there are’ many honour- 
able members sitting in the House who are of service to the 
realm in exact proportion to their abstinence from interfering 
in public affairs, and who never do such good work as when 
they remain steadfastly at home, and neither write nor speak 
of politics. Several “ponderous squires,’ “men of many 
acres,” and not a few military officers, are cases in point. In 
commenting on the former, Tennyson naturally concludes 
that the Squire’s festivity will be “a gathering of the Tory,” 
and so it usually is. As a rule, then, squires do not speak ; 
but when they prepare a speech it always consists of some 
grandiloquent platitudes ballasted with swagger, the tendency 
of which is really to send hearers to sleep, though the speaker 
prefers to assumethat the aspect of somnolence is assumed 
in order to hide from observers the crushing effect of his 
diatribes on his adversaries. There are the members who 
complain so bitterly of the scandalous carelessness of re- 
porters in the gallery who do not think it worth while to 
take accurate record of the pearls which have been cast 
before them in trust for an admiring world. The omission 
is doubly galling, for the speech was mainly intended for 
local circulation, and the speaker is made to seem in- 
significant if his name barely appears, while, as a 
matter of fact, he has talked—that is to say, stammered, 
started off on a false sentence, tried back, referred to his 
notes, got on powerfully for two lines and a half, and so on— 
for something like three-quarters of an hour. Still more 
tiresome and offensive is the self-satisfied creature who has 
something to say on every mortal and immortal subject, who 
is always wound up and ready to start off at the slightest 
touch, who has questions to ask of every Minister on every 
matter, and inevitably finds in the answer an excuse for ask- 
ing something else. In this connection the name of Mr. 
Edward Jenkins will, of course, occur to the reader as that of 
perhaps the most unmitigated and persistent nuisance the 
House has at present the misfortune to hold. The superior 
person, with a contempt for Parliament and the world at large 
which is only equalled by his admiration for himself, with 
eccentric crotchets unmistakeably proving the narrowness of his 
own views, but the non-acceptance of which he regards as a 
certain proof of the ignorance of the world in general, is 
another Parliamentary affliction ; and high up in the list of 
such comes the legislative low comedian, who will cut his 
jokes—or, very frequently, somebody else’s jokes, his own 
poor supply failing—on every subject from a marriage to a 
massacre. Liskeard, Birmingham, and Carlisle, have afforded 
the world opportunities of studying these latter types, and 
the pompous preaching of one is as irritating as the pucry 
puns of the other. 

The time has now come when electors will do well to con- 
sider their responsibilities, and to bring their intelligence to 
bear upon them. There are members on both the Ministerial 
and Opposition benches who are no credit to their consti- 
tuencies, and very little to themselves, and whose only claim 
to a seat in the House is afforded by unblushing effrontery, 
a glib tongue, and a perfect readiness to be all things to all 
men—if they have a vote. Without delay candidates should 
be chosen, and not only chosen, but tested. They should be, 
in the first place, men who have not private ends to serve at 
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the public expense—not “players” as aforesaid, but “ gen- 
tlemen”—who can be depended upon to think and act for 
themselves. A member who is fit to be trusted with a voice 
and vote in the House of Commons should be allowed to use 
it as his conscience directs, and not be expected to’ vote 
against his convictions. If he betray the trust reposed in 
him, it shows nothing so plainly as that he was chosen hastily 
upon insufficient grounds. Those “players” who hope to 
make a grand coup would do wisely to study the fate of their 
predecessors who have failed; but, as it is to be feared that 


they will not do wigely, electors may be put upon their guard. 


The “players” are mainly successful in beguiling Liberal 
constituencies, where the generosity of the voters, anxious to 
give a possibly good man a chance, serves simply to aid an 
adventurer. But it is not only in the present Opposition 
that we desire to see reform. The squirearchy and the 
colonels who, as a body, detract seriously from the growth of 
an intellectual tone in the House have had it too much their 
own way for many years past, and their blind adherence to 
their party under all circumstances, with no more mental 
conviction than that of a limpet clinging to a rock, is 
grievously detrimental to what we desire to see—a House 
which truly represents the often varying sentiment of the 
country. 





‘IRA C@LESTIUM. 


The Lord Chief Justice has published, in the form of a 
letter addressed to Lord Penzance, a reply to the attack made 
upon him and his knowledge of ecclesiastical law, and the 
judgment of Lord Penzance in the recent case of Combe v. 
Edwards. For the benefit of such of our readers as have not 
followed the matters leading up to the present controversy, 
we may mention that Mr. Mackonochie, the well-known 
Ritualist clergyman, was some years ago sentenced by the 
Court of Arches, of which Court Lord Penzance is the official 
principal, to six weeks’ suspension from his office for offences 
against the ecclesiastical laws, and admonished to abstain in 
future from similar practices. On an application lately made 
to the Court, charging that Mr. Mackonochie has disobeyed 


that monition, the Court (Lord Penzance) declared him 


guilty of contumacy, and sentenced him to suspension 
for three years; whereupon the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court held that the penalty for disobeying the 
monition was illegal, as being beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Arches, and granted a prohibition against 
carrying out the sentence. The action of the Queen’s Bench 
aroused the indignation of Lord Penzance, and he took the oppor- 
tunity in the case of Combe v. Edwards to comment with great 
severity upon the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice. To 
this attack the Lord Chief Justice has replied in the pam- 
phlet above referred to. 

Our space does not allow us to present even the heads of 
the arguments of the distinguished disputants, and in any 
case we should not presume to pronounce an opinion on the 
question with whom the advantage of the argument lies. 
But, wholly apart from that consideration, the spectacle pre- 
sented by the controversy (which abounds in learning) can 
scarcely be regarded as edifying, or as conducing to the 
dignity of the Bench, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the whole question is, as the Chief Justice tell us, still sub 
judice in the Court of Appeal. If it is not considered be- 
coming for parties to a suit to comment publicly on it pend- 


ing the hearing, it is not easy to conceivé any circumstances 
or provocation which should justify judges who differ on the 
points at issue engaging in such a discussion. The Chief 
Justice, indeed, states that he is sensible of the incon- 
venience and indelicacy of such a discussion, but charges his 
opponent with rendering it unavoidable; and he proceeds :— 
“With the double purpose of venting your pent-up wrath on 
me, as also for the manifest and questionable purpose of 


influencing the decision of the Appellate Court on the coming . 
appeal, you have devoted the leisure of the vacation to the . 


composition of this astounding production.” Can the Lord 
Chief Justice imagine that his pamphlet, though written 
solely in self-defence, will not have, at least, as much in- 
fluence on the Court of Appealas the expression of judicial 
opinion of Lord Penzance? If this sort of controversy is to 
go on, it is hard to say where it should stop; but the prac- 
tice of the Supreme Court would seem to require that Lord 
Penzance should have a reasonable time, say a fortnight, in 
which to reply, and that the Court ‘should have power to 
require the illustrious disputants to explain any points in 
their arguments which may require elucidation. We have 
often heard of functionaries bearing the mysterious title of 
Judge-Advocate, but we never fully realised till now a posi- 
tion in English judicature to which that designation might 
be suitably applied. 


THE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear in the Braminer’s Letter Boz. ] 
Senbepetidige Iai: 
OUR SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sin: I waited for the purpose of receiving the fire of any 
other correspondent in addition to that of “ M. A,” “ School- 


master,” and “ Eton,” but, no one else having come to the | 
front, as in duty bound I will answer M. A. first, and in so . 
doing I must inform him that the alleged shortcomings of | 
public schools are not drawn from my imagination, but from _ 
every day testimony of those who are making their way in . 
the world, and are obliged to entrust the education of their , 


boys to persons who are supposed to be experts, and are 
masters of well-known schools. The testimony of very many 
is that education is very expensive, that holidays are too long 
and that many boys do not get on as they ought to do; and I 
ventured to quote Dr. Johnson’s opinion that class teaching 
as a rule is valuable only for producing a few scholars, and 
does not tend towards making all boys learn. 

M. A. gives the go-bye to most parts of my letter, and 
professes to answer it, first, by recording his gratitude that 
you, Sir, are not answerable for its contents; secondly, that 
I have never taken time to study my subject; thirdly, by 
telling me that the highest honours (which M. A. on his own 
indisputable authority says I affect to despise), are the sure 
road to success; fourthly, that the competitive examinations 
for Indian and English civil appointments and for direct 
commissions are difficult ; and, fifthly, that it is impossible to 
have a curriculum adapted for them all. 

I will answer M. A.’s points seriatim. 1. I think his 
thanksgiving as to your irresponsibility sounds rather 
pharisaical, and very much as if he thanks Heaven that he 
is not asI am, and in an “aside” he ‘s also thankful in your 
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behalf, 2. In answer to the charge of not having time to 
study my subject, I must inform “M. A.” that not only did 
I go through all the Blue Books at the time of the Public 
Schools Commission, but I was actively employed in the Public 
Schools Committee in Parliament, plus having had the pleasure 
of paying many school bills. 3. I never said a word against 
high honours, and a child might read my letter to mean that 
high honours are not the only way to success. 4. I never 
alleged that all competitive examinations were the same. 
5. I take it for granted that M.A. does not see his way to 
inventing a curriculum suited for qualifying boys for com- 
petitive examinations; but I believe that there may be men of 
more inventive power than M. A., and that the desired end 
will be attained some day. 

Now for “ Schoolmaster.” So, “Mr. Schoolmaster,’’ I am 
tilting at windmills, am I, because I suggested that oral 
teaching on every day subjects may do good? In answer 
to this, you inform me that I can buy or borrow elementary 
books which make geography easy. Mr. Schoolmaster, you 
may remember a story about a very aged female relative and 
the eggs, and I can find for you books of my childhood and 
games by which a similar end was accomplished ; and, if the 
ladder to learning is being made easy now in any school, I 
am delighted to hear it. I neverclaimed credit for originality. 
And now, Mr. Eton, I don’t believe in impositions, but I do 
believe in your being compelled to make up your lee-way in 
play-hours if you won’t do your work in school ; and I believe 
in having a special master to work all the idle squad in 
play-hours; but, having made up your lee-way, you have 
a right to an immediate discharge, and should not be treated 
as a ticket-of-leave man—dizi. 

I see that this subject will become like the Khyber Pass, 
and I must keep my eyes open for attack from Affredis as 
we goalong. Now, who ought and! who ought not to be 
schoolmasters? The only man who is fit for a schoolmaster 
is one who has a love of teaching and ability to impart 
knowledge, and who undertakes the responsibility of stand- 
ing in loco parentis to every boy, no matter how large 
the number of the school may be, and of knowing that 
every boy has had a fair chance of being taught. A 
trainer knows every horse under his charge, no matter how 
many they be, so does a huntsman with his hounds, so does 
a keeper with his dogs, but I wonder how often it is the fault 
of a master who does not take the trouble to study the cha- 
racter, disposition, and ability of a boy, that he is reported as 
“idle, inattentive, and not making progress.”” We know well 
that many a boy who could never get on under A is put 
into another form under B, and does well. These are indis- 
putable facts, and it is also an indisputable fact that many a 
brilliant scholar is a rare bad master. 

Paterfamilias’s complaint is this:—Here is a world- 
known school ; I send my boy there on condition that he re- 
mains at least two terms; the master says that he is idle, &c.; 
but no matter, I must go on paying; or the master may say 
that he is making good progress, and I pay cheerfully ; but 
at the end of a few years, when my boy is seventeen or eigh- 
teen, and I want him to go up for examination in Latin, 
French, history, geography, mathematics, arithmetic, and 
other subjects, on which he has been working for years, I 
hear that there are many holes in his harness, as unfortu- 
nately it was impossible, crede M. A., to have a suitable 

curriculum. As, according to M. A., I know nothing of what 
I am writing about, I must now take breathiug time to coach 
up my subject, and at a future time I will show M. A. how 
& great deal may be done at any rate.—Yours obediently, 


BapDGER. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ee 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTORSHIP OF JOINT STOCK 


BANKS. 


Whenever any great public calamity occurs, a certain. 
section of the community emulate the Adsopian frogs, and. 
clamour for the King Stork of Government interference. As, 


at the time of the collapse of the Albert Assurance Corporae. 


tion, a Government audit of insurance companies was asked. 
for, so, at the present period of discredit to our banking: 


system, the establishment of a system of a Govern-, 
ment inspectorship of banks is, in many qvwarters, 
gravely suggested. The Government, it is argued, regu. 
lates our shipping and mercantile arrangements throvgh 
the Board of Trade; controls our building and urban. 
enterprises by means of the Board of Works; educates us by, 


force, and inspects our schools; looks after the morality of, 
our public entertainments; and places restrictions on our. 
alcoholic imbibition. It endeavours to prevent us from com-, 


mitting crimes, and punishes us severely if it is unsuccessful. 


Why, therefore—it is asked—should it not extend its paternal . 


sway a little further and assist us in taking care of our money 
as well as of our morals? Some arguments on both sides of 
the question of Government inspection have already been dis- 
cussed in our columns. The Government, it appears to us, 
has already gone as far as is necessary in offering absolute 
security for the small savings of the poorer classes througb 
the instrumentality of the Post Office Banks. 


The whole system of the world’s finance is based upon, 


mutual faith and confidence. Perhaps, we should rather 


say, upon mutual want of faith and confidence; for 


it is the -business of every merchant who gives credit 
to another, or of every person who is desirous of de- 
positing money with a banker, to ascertain how far either 
is deserving of such trust. 
public repute, or through personal knowledge, such =<orma- 


tion is always to be obtained. By the we<king of the, 
Limited Liability Act of 1862, our joint. stock companies. 
are compelled to make periodical publication of their. 
audited accounts, and it is the duty of the shareholders. 
(whose money and liability are the principal stake in, 


the concern) to select directors and auditors competent to 


their work. Any person, therefore, who entrusts his. 
money preferentially to a private individual or firm is, in so- 


much as he has no opportunity of inspecting their books, at 


a distinct disadvantage. But it is not suggested that Govern-. 
ment Inspectorship should extend tothe private bankers, but; 
only to those institutions where there is already some kind of : 
legal control. A company, after all, is merely a private firm on: 
a large scale. It is an association of persons desirous of 


establishing themselves in business either, as in the case of 
unlimited concerns, by pledging the whole of their pos- 
sessions or by resorting to the expedient of limiting their 


liability to just as much as they can afford to risk. They do, 
their best to secure profit for themselves and security to their, 


customers by selecting those who appear to them most 
qualified to manage their affairs. There is no absolute 


necess:ty for anyone who is not satisfied, after due inquiry,. 


that they are worthy of confidence, to entrust them with his, 
money. Itis in no respect the duty of the Government to 
relieve individuals of the responsibility of using their own 
powers of discrimination in the conduct of their monetary. 





Practically, either through, 
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transactions. Should those who have betrayed their trust be | 


proved to have done so fraudulently and of malice prepense, 
they bring themselves within the reach of the criminal law; 
but Government cannot fairly be asked to teach people how 
to manage their respective businesses. There is no reason, 
were the proposed principle once established, why a similar 
supervision should not be exercised over every trader or 


trading concern. Each, to a certain extent, takes or claimg | 


credit from the public generally, equally with a Joint Stock 
Bank, and each is equally liable to loss. There are indi- 
viduals who think that Government intervention must be the 
remedy for every existing evil; who would have England use 
its political and military influence, even by means of an 
armed fleet, to compel defaulting Peru to recoup its creditors 
for the losses to which their own want of proper forethought 
and inquiry has rendered them liable. Government control 
would hamper all enterprise and destroy all liberty of 
financial action. The very prosperity of the commerce of thig 
country depends upon the energy of its inhabitants, and were 
this damped by despotic power the prospect would be 
gloomier even than it is at present. The qualifications 
necessary for an Inspector of Banks must extend to a 
complete appreciation of every branch of business and a 
thorough knowledge of the system of credit. These can only 
be acquired by daily habit and experience, and could not be 
efficiently supplied by an official who merely overhauled a 
banker’s books at certain intervals. Unofficial auditors are 
generally selected from those amongst shareholders who are 
themselves employed in similar transactions, and who can 
comprehend the value of the securities in hand and estimate 
the standing of those to whom credit is granted. Whether 
or not.a system of banking cannot be devised similar to that 
in practice in other countries, which, by increasing the 
personal liability of those immediately concerned in the 
management of Joint Stock Banks, should offer greater 
guarantees to the public, is a question for future discussion. 
For the present, it is sufficient to state that the suggestion 
herein referred to appears to be quite impracticable and in no 
way advantageous. 


Rumovurs.—The following authentic account of the origin 

of a very prevalent rumour against the stability of a firm of 
high standing in thé Indian and China trade may not be un- 
interesting :—The firm in question, having occasion to pur- 
chase a share in a ship for the sum of 15,000/., instructed a 
company in Spain to draw on them, at three months, for this 
amount. The bill, on arriving in London about a fortnight 
since, fell into the hands of an agent who, ignorant of the 
proper quarters for discounting, hawked it about to all sorts 
of people who were not takers of paper. This fact coming to 
the ears of the drawees, they immediately sent for the broker 
and “ retired’”’ the bill themselves—not, however, before the 
report had reached the market that their bills could not be 
placed. We are of opinion that it is by no means wise utterly 
to disregard financial rumours, but those interested would do 
well to trace them, if possible, to their source. 
. Tue Socrétt Génératx.—The reports of the unfavour- 
able position of this, the third financial institution in France, 
have assumed so consistent a shape that the Frankfurter 
Zeitung gives them full publicity. We are in a position to 
state that, although some heavy losses have been made, the 
establishment is, at present, quite solvent, and the creditors 
need have no fear, although the shareholders may have a 
diminished dividen# 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





THE HISTORY OF «OBERON.” 
HER MAJESTY’S. 


This, the last and greatest opera of Weber, was begun in 
1823 at Dresden, and completed in London in 1826, shortly 
before the illustrious composer's death. The opera had been 
accepted by the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, and Weber 
came to London to be present at the rehearsals. The excellent 
libretto is by our own English dramatic author, Planché, and 
to perform it now with a wretched libretto translated into 
Italian from the German translation of the English is, 
therefore, not only a blunder, but an injustice to our own 
charming and fanciful poet. In order fully to understand 
Planché’s quaint fancies and adapt his music to them, Weber 
determined to study English, and, in fact, succeeded in 
mastering the language in an incredibly short time by dint 
of hard study. It is singular that one of the few operas ever 
written specially for a libretto by an English author should 
be always mentioned as a German one, while the name of 
that eminent man is always omitted. . 

The opera was originally composed without recitative. 
That now in use was added by Weber’s favourite pupil, Sir 
Julius Benedict, who displayed the greatest respect for his 
master and the best taste in selecting it from all his other 
operas. Finding that “Oberon” contained hardly enough 
music for the demands of the audience at Her Majesty’s, Sir 
Julius has also carefully interpolated some pieces out of 
“ Euryanthe,” which has never been given here, although 
Weber himself considered it his best opera. At the re- 
hearsals of “‘ Oberon,” which Weber conducted in person, 
it appeared that Huon’s beautiful air “A gentler ray” 
was not quite adapted to Braham’s voice, and the singer 
was extremely anxious to have something more suited to his 
compass. Although almost on his death-bed, Weber wrote 
the heroic tenor song, ‘“‘ From boyhood trained,” on purpose 
to please Braham. But later singers found the difficulties 
of this air almost insurmountable, and therefore both were. 
habitually omitted, until the opera was produced under 
Planch¢é’s management fourteen years ago. To avoid 
losing so much of the music, they. were both given to 
Oberon, who sang them on Saturday night. A complete 
account of the first performance of “Oberon,” which 
describes all the highly interesting characteristics of Covent 
Garden Theatre and London opera-goers fifty years ago, 
is contained in Weber’s biography, written by his only 
surviving son, Baron Max Maria von Weber, who is Privy 
Councillor to the German Government. This work has 
been extremely well translated into English by Palgrave 
Simpson, and was published in three volumes by Longman 
and Co. 

Saturday night’s performance leaves, we regret to say, but 
little room for praise, played, as it was, to one of the most 
crowded houses we ever remember to have seen. With two 
or three bright exceptions in the cast, it was unworthy of 
the traditions of Her Majesty’s Opera, even in a cheap season, 
and, in the matter of stage accessories, would have almost 
brought disgrace on a third-rate theatre. The stage 
ment has lately been anything but what it should be, and, in 
this attempt at emulating the past scenic glories of “ Oberon,” 
only a dismal failure was the result. Madame Pappenheim, 
as Rezia,sang and acted splendidly, achieving quite a triumph 
in her great scena. Madame Trebelli made a charming 
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Fatima, and was encored in both her airs; while Mdlle. 
Bauermeister gained loud applause for her rendering of the 
nermaid’s song. Miss Purdy was not a satisfactory, though 
2 painstaking Puck. Signori Gillandi and Carrion proved 
totally unequal to their respective assumptions of Sir Huon 
and Oberon; but Signor Mendioroz was excellent as 
Scherasmin. The minor réles were but moderately sustained, 
and the choruses occasionally sang very flat. The orchestra 
worked with fair success, and obtained a hearty round of 
applause for their performance of the beautiful overture. 
Signor Li Calsi did his best with the forces at his disposal, 
but cannot be credited with even an approach to a satisfactory 
ensemble. There was considerable applause for the prime 
donne after the third act, but the final verdict on the repre- 
sentation was one of complete silence. 

It is to be regretted that the revival of such an opera as 
“Qberon” should have been spoilt in the representation. 
Depending for its success in a great measure on thecapability 
of the stage management and scenery,as well as on the power 
of the cast, no pains should have been spared to render the 
beautiful music with the effect that Weber and Planché 
would have expected. We hope that on some future day 
we shall see and hear “Oberon” as it should be seen and 


heard, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


It is generally supposed that we have no really national 
music in this country, and, admirably as certain living com- 
posers write, to some extent, in the present day, this is true. 
It would be difficult to name a writer who preserves the true 
English style in current publications; but that there was an 
English style, possessing distinct and unmistakeable charac- 
teristics, no intelligent musician who listens to the songs in 
the “ Beggars’ Opera”’ will deny. To speak of all the sixteen 
ditties which fall to Captain Macheath as “songs” is, per- 
haps, a misnomer, for some of them are simply brief snatches 
of melody. Each and all, however—though some are intro- 
ductions, having no legitimate connection with the “ Beggars’ 
Opera” —disclose beauties of their own which should spur on 
contemporary musicians to produce something in the same 
graceful and striking manner. Poor as most modern French 
music is (reference is not, of course, made to M. Gounod and 
those who often draw inspiration from other than French 
sources), it has the advantage of a national character; and it 
is unsatisfactory to note that, except in an occasional song by 
Mr. J. L. Hatton, and a very few other rare examples, the 
spirit which animated the old English glee, madrigal,and song 
writers is well nigh extinct. That the songs in the “Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” as given at Covent Garden this week, derived 
much of their effect from the pure and perfect singing of Mr. 
Sims Reeves will be, of course, understood. Happily, the 
eminent tenor was in excellent voice. The manner in which 
he preserves the quality of his delightful tones is wonderful, 
and he always seems to enter upon the task of singing such 
music as this with peculiar zest. His success was complete, 
and some of his supporters added greatly to the general suc- 
cess. Mr. George Fox is a young singer who has carefully 
trained himself in the school of the great master with whom 
he appeared, and had he just a little more power—which it 
may be hoped will come hereafter—his yood metliod and the 
pleasant quality of a baritone voice of unusual compass, 
should ensure him very high rank in a profession he well un- 
derstands ; for Mr. Fox is a composer as well as a vocalist. 
Madame Cave-Ashton made an extremely agreeable Polly 

Peachum, and Miss Franklein was a competent Lucy Lockett: 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Masor Greorce Wuayre-MEtLvitLe 
Born, 1821. Drep 1878. 


ee eee 


Ill could we spare thee, true sportsman and friend, 
Hard indeed ’twas to bid thee farewell 
When the wires flashed the tidings that told of 
thine end: 
“ Whyte-Melville lay dead where he fell:” 


—O—— 


The voice is all silent and still is the pen 
That erst gladdened our hearts with their skill, 
As they cheerily took us o’er heather and fen, 
With our fox—from a find to a kill. 


Now dimmed is the eye wont to flash with delight 
As the trumpets rang out the attack, 

Ah me! the old colours will miss the good knight, 
For the steed has come riderless back. 


—o — 


No day was too long and the “ Vale” used to boast 
Like a soldier you led all the rest ; 
And when Death claimed his own you were still at 
your post 
With the hounds—’midst the scenes you loved 
best. 
enmceee emcaamy 
Yet thy name will survive, generations will hear 
And the brave friend and comrade bewail 
While for long will the story be told with a tear ! 
Of Wuyrte-MELvittr’s last ride in the “ Vale.” , 


THE LEPROSY OF JOURNALISM. 
V.—CoNVALESCENCE. 


Since our last article on this subject a pleasant change has 
taken place in the tone of the two principal offenders against 
the canons of decency and good taste. These papers have 
not suddenly become intellectual, for this could hardly have 
been expected. But they have, at any rate, in their last issues 
not wantonly insulted the honour of English men nor the 
chastity of English women. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that the gross outrages, which we have in previous num- 
bers found it necessary to qualify in terms which it was 
difficult to measure, have ceased for ever. But we do sincerely 
believe that the men who guide the destinies of these jour- 
nals have themselves begun to perceive that they had 
gone too far, and that a few more stories similar 
to “ Faustine with the Foxhounds,” or a few more 





























. 


articles like “Sweet Fellows,” might cause a certain un- 
pleasantness to arise between themselves and the officials 
charged with putting in force the laws of England. Whether 
the fear of public opinion has been the cause,: ora sudden fit 
of virtue, or a wholesome terror of personal and pecuniary con- 
sequences, the fact may, without regard to the reasons which 
prompted it, be fairly set down to the credit of the gentlemen in 
question. We do not imagine that we have effected an entire 


cure. Can the leopard change his spots, or the negro his skin ? 


But yet we hope that there will be no relapse. It would be 
a painful confession of poverty of imagination and poverty of 
invention if these journals, having once abandoned. the -slip- 
pery ground of ill-concealed obscenity for more respectable 
courses, were now to return to their evil-smelling bye-ways, 
It would tend to prove that what the public have for many 
months taken for the brilliant scintillations of .wit were, in 
fact, nothing but the phosphorescent light which is emitted by 
all putrid animal matter. We will not do the journals ‘in 
question the injustice to suppose that they will give any 
grounds for such or similar conclusions. Next to not 
offending at all, the best thing is to abstain from repeating 
the offence; and, so far, we are happy to be able to assert 
that they have abstained, and that the last number of 
Truth and the World may be safely laid on any. drawing- 
room table without being likely to raise sickening disgust in 
the women and violent indignation in the men. -- — - 

We need hardly observe that we have not been able to 
detect this improvement in all the self-styled “society” 
journals, But beyond those already alluded to, the re- 
mainder are so entirely beneath contempt that. whether they 
write garbage or merely nonsense is a matter of perfect 
indifference to the reading public. Only, as there are a good 
many visitors from the country now in London on the oceasion 
of the Cattle Show, it may be as well to warn them that a 
certain largely advertised journal, which has lately pretended 
to give its readers descriptions of the London .clubs, is 
utterly unable even to spell the names of various-mem- 
bers of the Peerage with any approach to correctness, 
However pleasant, therefore, it may uppear to the bucolic 
mind to be initiated into the sayings and doings of. the 
magnates who yearly illumine the London season, we fear that 
this much-desired information will hardly be found where -it 
is sought. Candid learners are more likely to: commit the 
blunders and solecisms they are so anxious to avoid if they 
follow an ill-informed teacher than if they trust the light of 
their common sense alone. <A certain knowledge of a sub- 
ject was formerly supposed to be necessary for him who 
professed to write about it ; but modern “ society” journalism 
has altered all this, and people who have not even the 
modesty to check their assertions by a glance into “ Burke” 
talk about eminent or remarkable persons, whose very names 
they cannot spell, as their own familiar friends. The result 
is, of course, perfectly harmless as far as the metropolis is 
concerned ; but the many country readers who look forward 
to some future season in London as Elysium, and are natu- 
rally anxious to qualify themselves for entering it by a 
thorough course of preliminary coaching, are not unlikely to 
be deluded by the impertinent airs of intimacy with all 
the best families and clubs which some of these. writers 
assume. As long, however, as the bounds of decency arenot 
overstepped and the privacy of home is not invaded, their 
effusions are comparatively harmless, and we can safely leave 
credulous provincial readers to accept their information or to 
reject it, as it best pleases them. 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
The recollection of the terrible catastrophes which have 
within the last few months, and almost up to the date of 


writing, occurred in a period of profound peace, appears not, 


unlikely to fade from the popular mind, or, at any rate, to 
lose. all its terrors: by the daily narratives of more stirring 
events. Yet if, instead of one long and fruitless inquest, 
of which the ludicrous features were so numerous that the 


terrible cause of its being held at all was almost effaced by. 


them, and several short inquiries and hurried verdicts such 


as have been given during the last month at Liverpool and . 


Dover, but one serious effort had been, made to prevent 
the recurrence of these frequent murderous collisions, or if 


only the seed had been sown from which the fruit of wise, 


regulations for the purpose were likely to ripen, it would be 
unnecessary to remind our readers that the loss of life near Erith 
was much larger than at the Battle of the Alma, and that the 
number of those who are hurried off to a sudden death when- 


ever a thick fog covers our rivers and harbours is greater. 


than in a skirmish with the Afridees. And, while soldiers 
are, or should be, prepared to meet death, since the object of 


war is to kill as many enemies as possible as a means of sub-_ 


duing them, the men, women, and. children drowned in the 
Thames, in the Mersey, and off Dover, were bent on peace- 
ful errands, and went out neither to kill nor to be killed. 
The losses to which our gallant army is exposed are often 
inevitable, and are always incurred to gain a tangible end; 


but the victims on board the Princess Alice and the Pom- 


merania were sacrificed for no object whatever, and their 
death could help none, while it plunged hundreds, nay, 
thousands, into mourning. The question whether so hor- 
rible a waste of human life has resulted from sheer accident, 
or whether it is likely to recur on a greater or less scale, sug- 
gests itself as the first to be answered ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, as long as vessels are constructed like 
the Deutschland, the Princess Alice, and the Pommerania, as 


long as steamers run at great speed in all weathers and in all. 
places, and the laws as to the liability of the vessel in fault 


remain as they are, the repetition of such catastrophes is inevi- 


table. Nay, collisions are likely to be more frequent rather than - 
less as the number of steamboats increases in proportion to. 
sailing.vessels. Alteration and improvement in the rule of the . 
road at sea is possible, but no improvements will remove the - 
risk of collision. For in a snow storm or in a thick fog the. 


increase of the number of lights which a ship is bound to 
show, or an alteration in their position, will be useless, since 
the lights will often not be visible until too late. To enlarge 


the amount of liability of the vessel in fault so as to include , 


all the direct and indirect consequences of the collision (as is 
the case with railway accidents), instead of limiting it to 


a certain maximum sum per ton of the vessel injured, would . 


certainly tend to improve the look-out kept, and therefore 
diminish the chance of collisions. But . they would occur 
nevertheless. ‘These would be most beneficial measures, but 
they would only be palliatives. Doctors distinguish between 


prophylactics, which are precautions to prevent disease, and . 


remedies intended to cure the disease. It is seldom, however, 


that prophylactics will entirely prevent an occasional out- . 
break of illness. Vaccination is an almost certain preven- . 
tion of small-pox; yet small-pox cases do occur, and re-— 


medies for it are not neglected because people can generally 


avoid catching it. And against no other complaint has 
science provided us with such effectual weapons. Now, ap- 


plying this simile to collisions, the measures discussed ara 
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prophylactics. We require them urgently ; but, as they are not 
absolutely certain in their effects, what we require still more 
is a cure for the disastrous consequences of collisions when, 
notwithstanding all precautions, they have nevertheless’ 
occurred. 
Even the most superficial reader will have remarked the 
element of suddenness which has made the recent cata- 
strophe | so terrible. Had there only been more time they 
would have lost nine-tenths of their horror. The Princess 
Alice went down bodily with her living cargo within a few 
minutes of the crash. The Grosse Kurfiirst floated a little 
longer, the Pommerania longer still, and the barque which 
ran into the latter, though terribly damaged, reached port 
without losing a man. It is perfectly clear that the loss of 
life increases in an inverse ratio to the time between collision 
and foundering; in other words, therefore, if we can keep 
the injured vessel afloat longer, fewer lives will be lost. So 
far we have only stated a truism, but it is a necessary one, for 
this step in the reasoning has been hitherto neglected by the 
numerous suggestions made to our contemporaries. A great 
many people write about patent boat-lowering apparatus, 
rafts, an ample supply of life belts, the necessity for 
keeping plugs in the boats, and other matters, all very im- 
portant in their way, but many of them difficult and expen- 
sive to apply, and none so good as the simple conclusion— 
keep the vessel afloat. It may be at once objected that this is 
impossible; but a very few brief considerations will, we 
think, show that it isnot only possible but very easy. 
Everybody knows that for the purposes of insurance all 
ships are now “ classed,” that is, placed on a register in which 
their condition, and all details affecting their seaworthiness 
and safety, are carefully written down. Two principal institu- 
tions—that of Lloyd’s and Liverpool—keep books in which 
every shipowner has his vessel inscribed, as otherwise he could 
never insure her. The societies employ a large number of 
naval architects and surveyors, who constantly overhaul ships 
and report on their condition. And, in order to simplify 
matters, all large vessels are now constructed under survey ; 
that is, they are built according to certain rules laid down by 
Lloyds, which, if adhered to, ensure their being registered as’ 
A, and, therefore, paying the lowest rate of insurance. These 
rules prescribe the dimensions of the different parts of a' 
vessel, and direct that every iron steamer must be divided by 
four bulkheads, or partitions, into five watertight compart- 
ments, one bulkhead forward near the stem called the collision 
bulkhead (which is the only one compulsory in sailing ships) ; 
one aft near the stern, and two in the run of the vessel. The’ 
object of the bulkheads is twofold. In the first place, they ' 
strengthen the vessel enormously by the resistance they offer to 
twists or lateral strains; secondly, if a vessel springs a leak or is’ 
unjured, the water entering cannot pass from one compart- 
snent into another, and, therefore, there are four dry com- | 
gartments which are assumed to be sufficiently buoyant to 
teep the ship afloat, although the fifth one may be 
svuter-logged. ‘Thus, unless the injury to a vessel | 
rere so extensive as to injure two compartments, she could | 
mot founder. But the fact is, that these bulkheads offer’ 
only a fancied security, and are, therefore, in many! 
respects, worse than none at all. As was proved by’ 
the two cases of the Kaiser Wilhelm and Moel-Eilian, the 
foremost or collision bulkhead answered its purpose well. 


Buth these ships were stove in forward,-and yet floated 


perfectly. But the ‘three central compartments are, 
a.ording to the present rules, much too large; while 





















sailing ships, if struck anywhere aft of the collision. 
bulkheads, must founder at once, and even a steamer 
is no longer able to float; for the buoyancy of the other 
compartments is insufficient, the ponderous engines and 


heavy coal bunkers occupying the central one; and. 


the vessel is, of course, filled with as much cargo as her 
owner can get for her, and, therefore, never too high out of 
the water. If she is struck behind the engine-room bulk. 
head, the after compartment fills with water, and she rapidly 
sinks by the stern ; while, if the passengers all rush to one 
place, as is generally the case, they cause her to heel over 
still more. Her bow may, indeed, rise many feet, but foun- 


dering is inevitable the moment her main deck sinks 


to the level of the water. In case she is struck in 
front of the engine-room, she sinks by the bow ; but, in both 
cases, down she must go. Her only chance is when she is 
struck in the small space in front of the collision bulkhead, 
or behind the after one. Then the other large spaces will 
keep her afloat, if the openings in the partitions which are 
left for stowing the cargo, or for ventilating, and are provided 
with sliding doors, have only been properly closed. Unfor- 
tunately, they are often left open, and, when an accident 
happens, and they should instantly be shut, they are blocked 
up by goods, or jammed by the straining of the ship, or stuck 
by oxidation, and cannot be made use of. 

Now the remedy is perfectly easy, and requires neither Acta 
of Parliament nor the consent of Her Majesty. Instead of 
five water-tight partitions, let there be seven in all iron 
vessels whatever, and let all the doors be overhauled, and 
found to work easily, and to close tight before any vessel 
starts, and frequently examined during the voyage. These 
conditions would make it almost impossible for a vessel tc 
sink rapidly if struck amidships, for the space which 
would then be filled with water would, in the case 
of a steamer, be only half of what it is at present, 
while the powers of flotation would be proportionately 
greater. If we divide the whole cubic space of a ship 
into twenty parts, the proportions now cut off by the 
partitions are roughly 1, 6, 6,6, 1. When one of the 
large ones is injured, we have, therefore, only fourteen 
units to keep the ship afloat with six units of water in her. 
By dividing her into eight compartments, the proportions 


would be 1, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 1, and we should have seventeen 


units to keep her afloat, with only three units of water in 
her. It is obvious that she would float much longer. It is 
equally obvious that she would be much stronger, better able 
to resist a lateral blow, and, therefore, less likely to be fatally 
injured by a collision. In a steamer of two thousand tons, 


and the ordinary proportions, the weight of three additional 
bulkheads may be approximately estimated at from 15 to 16 
tons, and their cost at 3007. The steamers would, therefore; 


carry 15 to 16 tons less; and the interest on 3001., including 


| sinking fund (say, altogether 301. per annum) would have to 
be earned by her freight, or by a saving on the rates of in- 


surance. The latter averages for ocean-going steamers 5 to 
6 per cent. per annum; the sum paid for imsurance of 
such a ship worth 30,000/., exclusive of cargo, is no less 
than 1,500/7. to 1,8007. per annum; a reduction covering far 
more than 301. would, therefore, at once be accepted by the 
underwriters ; and the sum in question is ridiculously small 
in proportion to the advantage gained. The only condition 
to ensure the universal adoption of these precautions would 
be that Lloyd’s should require seven bulkheads, instead of four 
for steamers and one for sailing ships,in order to place vessels 
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on the first class. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the immediate effect of this measure would be that all 
sea-going ships would henceforwarl be constructed in the 
manner indicated. 

One other step would be required to ensure the compara- 
tive immunity of passengers by non-seagoing ships. Before 
the Board of Trade grants a license to carry passengers, its 
officers make a survey of the vessel applying for it. If the 
Board of Trade gives notice that, after a certain date, no 
vessel will, under any circumstances, be licensed to earry pas- 
sengers on river or on the high seas, unless provided with 
the eight water-tight compartments described, there would, 
no doubt, be a good deal of grumbling on the part of the 
companies, but the general public would be protected, and 
we are absolutely certain that not a single company would 
give up their passenger traffic on account of the new regula- 
tion. The Board of Trade is instituted and’ paid in order‘to 
protect the safety of passengers, and, even if the pro- 


fits of passenger shipowners were temporarily reduced | 


in consequence, this argument can have no influence 
when weighed against the loss of life which is in. 
evitable under the present system. We should hear 
a great outcry about “injuring the carrying trade,” 
“transferring it to American ships,” and soon; but this 
outcry would have no foundation in fact. For we have shown 
that ocean-goimg ships would easily recoup. the very slight 
additional outlay by diminished rates of insurance; the con- 
dition of competition would, therefore, be hardly affected at 
all; whereas, in the case of passenger ships, the English Board 
of Trade is fully entitled to enforce its rules on all foreign 
vessels starting from British ports. 

Seldom has there been a case in which so much good can 
be doue so easily. Ifa man of the energy of Mr. Plimsoll 
would take the matter in hand, and prove himself as great 
a friend of the passengers as he is of the seaman, the neces- 
sary steps could be carried out with little trouble and less ex- 
pense. We sincerely trust that so important a question will 
not be forgotten in the excitement caused by the war, and 
that, while anxiously awaiting news of the safety of our army 
in the East, we may not be unmindful of the lives that are 
constantly and unnecessarily risked on the seas which sur- 
round our own island. : 





A SOLEMN COMMERS. 


The Times lately announced that some five thousand stu- 
dents of the University and kindred institutions of Berlin 
intended to hold a “Solemn Commers” when the old Emperor 
returned to the Prussian metropolis. From the grave and 
serious way in which The Times speaks of the ceremony, its 
readers might be led to look upon a Commers as something 
which aims at combining the languors of a deputation with 
the raptures of a torchlight procession. We, who have had 
the honour of being present at. a Commers, where his Royal 
and Imperial Highness the Crown Prince was to have presided 
had he not been prevented at the last moment by the indis- 
position of the Kronprinzessin, are in the happy position of 
being able to inform our readers of the real nature of a 
Commer'ss, and to make them imaginary spectators or actors. 

It is generally held in the Reichshalle in the Domhofsplatz, 
whither, about eight in the evening, crowds of students throng, 
with tickets showing they have expended at. least a mark (one 
shilling) to prove their loyaltyto Kaiser and country. Enterimg 
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in imagination with them, we see a large well-lit hall, decorated 
with plants and banners, down the length of which are long 
tables covered with glasses of beer. If we are the guests of 
some professor or notability, we sit at the guests’ table 
stretching across the room, and we are treated to as much 
beer and as many cigars as we like. Looking round, we ob- 
serve that at the head of each of the middle tables are a 
number of students, with the well-known student-cap, bravely 
braided as to its rim, some four inches ‘as to its diameter, 
These are the Corps-studenten—the terror of thé Philistine, 
the delight of the grisette—who are ready to wipe out in 
blood the slightest insult, at risk of ciit cheek’ or scratched 
nose. Presiding at each table is the president of each corps, 
decorated with sash, gauntlets, and rapier. The tables at 
the side and under the galleries are reserved for stu- 
dents of the bread-and-butter sciences—engineers, architects, 
and the like, who are regarded as genuine students only by 
the courtesy of their more ideal brethren. Dotted about the 
assembly we see young fellows in uniform, with the yellow 
star, which indicates that they are simultaneously pursuing 


their studies and the one year’s military sérvice required 
from all educated subjects of the empire. A bevy of fair 


friends of the professors and students fill the spacious gal- 
leries and complete the scene. 
At eight the presidents leave their tables, and ascend the 


platform, when they seat themselves at a table which faces 


the body of the hall, and shortly afterwards the guest of the 


evening will make his way to the platform through the rising 


and applauding crowds. He will be accompanied by the 


Rector Magnificentissimus, in our time the soldierly Helm- 
-holtz, on this occasion the scholarly Zeller, with far-gazing 


eyes and waving white locks. After all are again seated the 


presidents rise, and, drawing their rapiers, strike simulta- 
neously three sonorous blows on the table before them. This 


is to call silence for the first of the songs printed on the pro- 


‘gramme. Most of them are composed for the occasion, and 


will disappear with it, and only the fittest will survive to 


grace the pages of the students’ song book (most of Scheffel’s 


best songs were composed for the Commerse of Heidelberg). 
After the praise of wine or woman, student life or Deutsch- 


land, has been lvstily sung by the whole assembly, the pre- 


sident rises, and in a flowery speech proposes the toast of thé 
evening, concluding with the remark that he will “ allow hinr- 


self the honour to command a Salamander.” This is a pecu- 
liar drinking custom, dating front the Middle Ages, the name 
‘of which has been derived by some extraordinary professor 


of philology from the words Suuf’alle mit einander (drink all 
together). All stand up at the words ad ezercitium Sala- 
mandri! and the president then utters at intervals a mrystit 
triplicity of one-two-threes. At the first the glass is 
raised to the lips and drained, at the second each 
rubs the glass on the table before him, the whole pro- 


‘ducing a most terrible clatter. At the third Drei! 


all bring their glasses and rapiers down with a clash, which, 
however effective, is very deafening. Thus speech and song 
and Salamander follow one another through the evening, the 
proceedings being varied now and then, as the enthusiasm 


‘rises, by some student jumping on to his seat. and toasting 


some fair and distant beauty or beauties in the gallery, amid 
the laughter and eheers of his comrades. Meanwhile, on all 
sides, friends are toasting one another in student fashion, in 
addition to the general toasting of the Salamander. Frantz 


‘Schutze will call out to Fritz. Miller that he drinks to him a 


“ bit,’” a half, or the whole, of hia Seidel. The: latter says 
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Prosit (may it agree with you!),and within five beer-minutes 
(= 3’ solar time) is obliged to tell his friend that he is 
coming after, and to drink the same amount under the dread 
penalty of being called Bierjunge till the end of the evening. | 
Now, the Seidel, though varying in capacity inversely as the 
honesty of mine host, is never less than seven-eighths of a 
pint, and it requires considerable practice before one can 
“come after” a whole Seidel at one gulp without letting any 
drops fall, or “ bleeding,” as the phrase is; yet nothing is £0 
difficult that perseverance may not overcome it, and we have 
known renowned drinkers who could empty without “ bleed- 
ing” three Seidels one after the other. These heroes are 
courteous enough to “come to you specially” (aufs specielle), 
which exonerates you from “ coming after,” at any rate to the 
same amount. By means of these different incitements to 


drinking, the fiery “ Salamander,” the ordinary “ follow,” and | 


the honourable “ speciality,” it can easily be imagined that it 
does not become so very difficult to get through from twelve 
to sixteen Seidels during the evening. There is yet another 
method of inducing drinking ; the various “‘ semesters ”’ drink 
to one another. First stand up a third of the assembly, and 
drink to those who remain seated ; these are the freshmen in 
first semester or term (two of which go to the academic year). 
Then each semester rises in turn till we get to the twentieth 
wemester, mostly Privat-docenten and professors. Then we 
‘zo by tens of semesters, and from fifty we jump to a hundred, 
and then follows the official joke of the evening. ‘“ From the 
hundredth to the thousandth semester,” calls out the presi- 
dent, and amid cheers some old and well-known professors 
toast the company in the name of those who have been at the 
University a thousand semesters, or five hundred years. 
That generally concludes the “business part” (geschdftliche 
Abtheilung) of the Commers ; the ladies and guests leave, the 
presidents descend, and the whole room takes the same out- 
ward appearance as the Rathhauskeller, or any other large 
taproom. If you wish to see if out you remain, still 
drinking, till two in the morning, when you go home, 
accompanied, if needs be, by a friend, to- wake the next 
morning a more sober, if not a wiser man. Thus ends 
for most students the great Kaiserfeier, but the more 
valiant at their pots arrange to meet next morning to a 
late breakfast, modestly called the Early Pint (Friihschoppen), 
and in the afternoon they make some excursion to sume beer- 
village in the district (Charlottenburg, with its tramway com- 
munication, is convenient), and keep on as long as they can 
hold out, finishing with twenty, where they began with five 
thousand. 
In this manner do the Berlin students hold a solemn 
Commers. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

At the time we write, the article on this subje:t which we 
published last week has a painful and melancholy interest. 
The virulence of the disease which has plunged the Royal 
family into mourning is a startling comment on the accredited 
notion that it is due to defective drainage. We remarked 
that diphtheria was a country rather than a town disease. 
Nor is this assertion disproved by the explosion in the palace 
at Darmstadt—a town which would in England be considered 
very unimportant. That the palace is thoroughly infected 
there can be no doubt, and it would be very advantageous if 
it wore, after undergoing a thorough disinfection, entirely 
abandoned for some years. 


———— 


Evecraic Ligut Keriecrors,—Chappuis. Factory, 69, Fleet-street.—[apvr.] 





THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


{In future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Subjects 
generally. Several columns of “Tue Literary Exa- 
MINER’ will also be devoted to reviews of Educational 
and Children’s Books, of which a careful selection will 
be made, since the number Pee makes it ad 
to notice all.] 





_MR. THEODORE MARTIN'S “HEINE.” 


Poems and Ballads. By Heinrich Heine. Done into English Verso by 


Theodore Martin,C.B. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 

In all history, there could hardly be two figures more 
violently-contrasted or diametrically different than the blame- 
less Prince Consort of England and the inspired Gnome of 
German poetry; and it goes without saying that the bio-' 
grapher of the one.was ill-fitted to become the translator of 
the other. We can hardly conceive, therefore, what species 
of infatuation possessed Mr. Theodore Martin when he re- 
solved to employ his leisure, lately so admirably utilised in 
the editing and preparing dainty documents of the Court, in 
adapting Heinrich Heine’s “ Poems and Ballads.” We use 
the word adapting advisedly, for when a Courtier, however 
refined and cultivated, tries to handle a revolutionary poet, 
the result is certain to be adaptation, if not downright mis- 
representation and mutilation. As wild and agile as Goethe’s 
Flea, as tricksome as an Elf, as uncertain and misleading as 


_|a Will-o’-the-wisp, gamesome and lachrymose by turns, by 


turns outraging all the conventions and respecting all the 
proprieties, now the most doleful German that ever spun 
ditties to his mistress’ eyebrow, and again (what Thiers called 
him) the wittiest Frenchman that ever lived, Heine is the 
last spirit in the world to rise to the conjuration of a respect- 
able zlderly English gentleman, armed with a German dic- 
tionary, a quill pen, and an “ expurgating” apparatus. He 
who poked fun at all authorities, human and superhuman, 
and was-never so happy as when sprinkling salt in the beds 
of the little Kings of Teutonia, would have shuddered at the 
mere prospect of such treatment. A large portion, say at 
least a round third, of Heine, is sheer naughtiness. He 
delights in mischief for mischief’s sake. He pushes irreve- 
rence to.the verge of blasphemy, and he whips the galled 
jade of Sensualism, sometimes, with a vigour which makes 
one quite in love with Virtue. Yet this Gnome of impu- 
dence and infidelity was capable of the most maudlin 
Wertherism. He could weep like any schoolgirl; nay, 
he would almost deluge you with sentimental milk and 
water. Curiously enough, this contrariety of mood con- 
stitutes his literary fascination. We never know where to 
have him; it is impossible to predict his temper from one 
moment to another. Just as he has posed like a philosopher, 
just as he has touched a note worthy of Hegel in the dumps, 
a note planetary, speculative, or universal, he “makes a 
mouth” like a giddy hoyden, skips in the air, and bursts inte 
silvery laughter. In the very midst of his shrill laugh, out 
comes the pocket-handkerchief, and down fall the tears. Now 
he gibes at God Himself; anon he slaps your face for having 
joined in the gibe. He respects nobody, not even the reader 
of his books. He introduces the sepulchre and the lupanar 
as freely as the lyre and the lute, and he is equally matter-of- 
fact in singing of Herodias with John the Baptist’s head 
under her arm, and of Hortense dying in a Parisian hospital. 
Nothing comes amiss to him—except obedience to author:ty. 
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How should he admit the authority of Morality, when he re- 
pudiates even that of Art? In the same spirit which makes 
him shock and outrage social propriety, he now and then de- 
liberately spoils his own poems—wilfully determined not to 
say the right thing, just because criticism insists that it is 
the right thing, and he ought to say it! 

Mr. Martin’s translations appeared originally in Blackwood’ s 

Magazine, and they doubtless amused the old-fashioned 
readers of that somewhat eccentric and antique periodical. 
Now that they are collected together, we see more clearly 
‘than ever how inadequate they are. It is not that they fail 
to reproduce Heine’s, wonderful melody—that, no doubt, was 
impossible ; and it is not that they wilfully misrepresent the 
general features of their originals. But. there is a half- 
hearted, limping, wooden-legged manner about their lyrical 
movement which is not rectified by an occasional “ hop-step- 
and-jump” into metrical liveliness. We should do Mr. 
Martin gress injustice if we failed to recognise the abundant 
scholarship, the great conscientiousness, and the busy earnest- 
ness, which distinguish his work. He is as just to Heine as 
he would be to a Prince Presumptive, and that is saying a 
good deal. He is rigidly fair to him, even too fair, in so 
much as he will suffer him to say nothing unseemly. But 
somehow the result is not satisfactory, and Mr. Martin’s 
book is no more like the “ Buch der Lieder” than green 
cheese is like the moon, or the postures of a dan¢ing-master 
like the leaps of Oberon on the starlit sward. 

To descend from general to specific charges, we have first 
to complain of a good deal of positively bad workmanship. 
Take, for one example, the first few verses of the weird poem 
beginning, in the original, “ Was treibt und tobt mein tolles 
Blut :’— 

What sets my blood so mad a-spin ? 

Why burns my heart with a fire within ? 
My blood it boils, it foams, it seethes, 
And a gnawing flame my heart enwreathcs. 
My blood t# foams and seethes so mad, 

For I an evil dream have had : 

The Son of Night came, swart and grim, 
And took me away perforce with him. 

He led me to a house was bright, &c. 

Really, the “blood it boils” at such a perversion! The 

awkward repetition of the pronoun is especially disagreeable 
‘in its false resemblance to the idiom of the original. Turn, 
‘then, to the rendering of the poem beginning “ Liebste, sollst 
rair heute sagen”—a piece certainly not in Heine’s best 
manner, but, like all his lyrics, full of verbal felicities, and 
quite without any affectations :— 
Say, love, art thou not a vision— 
Speak, for I to know am fain—~ 
Such as summer hours Elysian 
Breed within the poet’s brain? 
Nay, a mouth of such completeness, 
Eyes of such bewitching flame, 
Girl so garner’d round with sweetness, 
Never did a poet frame. 
Vampires, basilisks, chimeras, 
Dragons, monsters, all the dire 
Creatures of the fable eras, 
Quicken in the poets’ fire. 
z But thyself, so artful-artless, 
F Thy sweet fuce, thy tender eyes, 
: With their looks so fond, so heartless, 
Never roet could devise. 
This, surely, is not Heine, but our old friend, Laura Matilda. 
Who does not recognise at once the cadence of 
Fluttering spread thy purple pinions 
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is nothing about “ fain to know,” nothing of the poctaster’s 
jargon about “hours Elysian,” a mouth of “such com- 
pleteness,” “a girl garner’d round with sweetness,” or 
“all the dire creatures of the fable cras.” Heine merely 
says, in the simplest possible language :—“ Dearest, you 
shall this day tell me, are you not a dream-picture, 
such as in sultry summer days fills the poet’s brain ? 
But no, such a little mouth (Miindchen), such a magic light 
of the eyes, such a dear, sweet, little darling (Kindchen), was 
not created by the poet. Basilisks and vampircs, dragons and 
monsters, such horrible fable-animals, these are created by 
the. poet’s flame.. But -thce and thy slyness, thy fair face, 
and the false true look, were.not, created by the poet.” Words 
and meaning are trifling in the extreme, and only perfect 
simplicity (shown, for example, in the charming use of 
diminutives) could make them endurable. But it is precisely 
this simplicity that enables Heine to produce his mest 
miraculous effects. Just imagine the poct of “ Lorelei” 
using the poetic terminology of the Family Herald, the verbal 
splendours of a young ladies’ cardephonia, the gushing vcr- 
biage of Julia Mills! Unfortunately, however, we cannot 
imagine it, nor do we believe that any one will be able to do 
so—even at Windsor. 

Mr. Martin succeeds best with the longer narrative ballads. 
His rendering of some of these is very good indeed. They 
depend chiefly on the excellence of their story and on the 
quaint originality of their manner, which no translation can 
altogether spoil. Anything more tender and beautiful than 
“The Pilgramage to Kevlaar” can scarcely be conceived, 
yet the idea is simplicity itself, and the treatment quite free 
from tricks of style. It is curious to note, by the way, how per- 
sistently Heine, as in this poem, broods on the bitterness of 
life and the supreme piteousness of death. Indeed, a more 
tautological poet never existed. We really get tired of his 
repeated conjurations with @ wreath of roses, a nude female, 
and a caput mortuum, and his ghosts and skeletons soon 
fail to frighten us. The one great theme of his Muse, that 
of Love uniting the quick and dead, and frequently waking 
up the dead to join the quick, is that of the “ Danske Viser” 
and all kindred groups of ballads. The wild and woeful 
masic made in the wonderful ballad of “ Auge and Elsie,” 
which he read in his youth, seems to have reverberated in 
his brain, and he is never tired of echoing its theme and its 
cadence. 

That cadenceand that theme are not for Mr. Theodore Martin. 
They belong to the wild heart and the wild mood ; their region is 
the lonely greenwood and the dreary sea; and they are not to 
be “ adapted * to the court or the drawing-room. He who trans- 
lates Heine must possess something of Heine’s nature—tree, 
wild, wicked even, and over bold. Heine himself carried his 
wickedness to the extent of hating England and Englishmen 
with all his heart. His cup of hate would have been full 
if he had lived to read Mr. Martin’s translation. 





—— 





MR. GEARY’S ASIATIC TURKEY. , 
Through Asiatic Turkey. Narrative of a Journey from Bombay to the 
Bosphorus. By Grattan Geary. Two vols. Sampson Low and Co. 
This is unquestionably one of the most interesting and 
valuable books of travel that have been issued during a time 
when literature of the kind may be said to be “the rage.” 
It is written with all the vivacity of a first-rate special cor- 
respondent, and it reaches to -greater depths than the plum- 


the immortal | met of the “special” is ordinarily employed to sound. Tat 


is to say, it is a pleasant production in a literary sense—a 


of the “Rejected Addresses*” In the German poem there book which will tempt its readers into imag:nary rambles in 
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the company of their author, rambles which they are not 
likely to cut short; and it is also an extremely useful and 
timely contribution to the literature of Anglo-Oriental poli- 
tics. But to say that the combination of good style with 
good matter is a characteristic of “ Through Asiatic Turkey” 
is only to re-state the nature of Mr. Geary’s reputation as 
the first of Anglo-Indian editors and journalists. Not, 
however, that the relative excellence is matter for con- 
gratulation—the standard of newspaper-writing being so 
miserably low in the great Dependency; but that our 
author and publicist is entitled to a high rank in the pro- 
fession generally. The present work is the record of a busy 
holiday spent, during the latter spring and early summer of 
the present year, between Bombay and Constantinople, vid 
the Persian Gulf and the Tigris Valley to Alexandretta, on 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

Readers who recollect the drift of a long and interesting 
letter, published some months ago by Mr. Geary in The 
Times, will, perhaps, expect that the present volume may 
furnish material for a judgment on such questions as the 
natural resources of Asiatic Turkey, the character of its 
present Government, and its capacities for improvement. 
Nor will they be disappointed. In fact, one may gather as 
true an estimate, in the main, of the condition and capabili- 
ties of that vast territory from Mr. Geary’s volumes as from 
a barrowfull of blue books. The essential difference lies 
between the dryness of the blue book and the pleasantness 
ind raciness of the tourist’s narrative. The facts which Mr. 
Geary brings forward will give definite form to the vague 
impressions which the public have hitherto entertained 
regarding the vast resources of Turkey. Some of the dis- 
tricts through which he travelled he pronounces to be 
imong the most naturally feriile inthe world. Yet their 
vast natural wealth is lost alike to themselves and others, 
because there are no means available for its transport. 
Imagine a naturally rich country, over hundreds upon 
hundreds of miles of which no wheeled vehicle is to be seen, 
where the bulkiest species of goods must be carried on mules 
and donkeys, and where, frequently, the cost of transporta- 
tion, for even short distances, may amount to a half or three- 
quarters of that of the article. Mr. Geary mentions one 
district in which, as he had heard, the surplus wheat was 
used for fuel—and that in a country wherein, two years ago, 
famine was sweeping away its victims by thousands! The 
moral is obvious. Roads, railways, and improved water 
communication, are the crying want of Asiatic Turkey. But 
for these enterprises capital is required; and Mr. Geary shows, 
by reference to the returns of the two or three companies 
already established there, that high profits might easily be 
realised from judicious investments. Under favourable con- 
ditions, Asiatic Turkey might offer more brilliant prospects 
to foreign capitalists and shareholders than perhars any 
country in the world. But, of course, the indolence and 
apathy of the Turk are terrible obstacles -in the way. It 
would seem, however, as if no exceytionally arduous effort 
were required to arouse the more intelligent classes to some 
degree of activity. Many wonderful improvements have 
been accomplished by high officials, and spontaneous efforts 
in the same direction are visible among the larger cultivators. 
Nothing, as Mr. Geary shows us, is more noteworthy than the 
silent progress which has taken place along the Mesopotamian 
Valley and the Turkish side of the Shat-el-Arab within the last 
few years. If the Turk in Europe be ina state of hopeless col- 
lapse and decay, there is evidently plenty of vigour still left 
in the Asiatic Turk. It is a remarkable fact, vouched for by 
Mr. Geary, that, as regards material progress, the Turkish 





side of the Shat-el-Arab is far ahead of the Persian side ; 
and it seems that the same contrast holds good in respect of 
the character of their political administrations generally. 

We do not say that in writing his book Mr. Geary was 
unconsciously holding a brief for the English Ministry; but 
it is clear that the advocates of the Asiatic Protectorate will 
find enough in these two admirable volumes to justify them 
in urging this much at least—that both Asiatic Turkey and 
the Asiatic Turk are well worth protecting. Some of the best 
passages in the work—and they are among the very best of 
recent criticisms on the subject—are those which describe the 
ordinary Turkish citizen as distinguished from the official 
Turk. Civil Service reform in that part of the Ottoman Empire 
is the sine qué non of all cther reforms, and this, with 
English example and encouragement, ought not to be 
beyond the power of the Porte and a few resolute Pashag 
of the stamp of Midhat, who himself introduced so 
many reforms during his administration of Bagdad. Our 
own Indian Civil Service was once upon a time in as hopeless 
a condition as that of Asiatic Turkey ; and officials by the 
Ganges became millionaires on forty pounds a year, just as 
they now do by the Tigris and Euphrates. The theory of 
Turkish administration is as spotless as our own, it is the 
actual administrators who play fast and loose with it; and, 
until the ranks of the service are purified, it will be useless 
inaugurating any other improvement. Mr. Geary illustrates 
this by reference to the notorious abuse of tax and revenue 
farming. In Bagdad, for instance, the farming system has 
been abolished; but the result is the same, because of the 
absence of fixed standards of assessment. Yet some London 
critics write as if the abolition of the farming system must 
ipso facto mean relief to the tax-payer. The reader will also 
find in these volumes many suggestive remarks on the strategic 
value of certain positions in the Mesopotamian Valley, and 
as many significant illustrations of the extraordinary and 
almost exclusive influence wielded by Russia at the Conrt of 
Teheran. 


THEY WERE NEIGHDCOURS. 
They Were Neighbours. By Lairdon Hill. London: 8S. Tinsley and Ca, 


If we had a naughty child that required whipping, we 
should be inclined to give it this novel to read, as the severer 
punishment cf the two.. A more dreary production it has 
not been our fate to wade through for weeks past. In 
some novels we find an element of genius in the construe- 
tion of the plot, although the writer may have lacked the 
power to infuse life into the conversations, or reality into the 
incidents of the work. In others, on the contrary, we may 
find the conversaticns lively and the narrative amusingly 
related, even though the plot may be commonplace. In the 
work before us both plot and narrative are alike deplorable. 
Not even in the title of the book can we find anything a pro- 
pos. ‘Truc, some of the characters are really “neighbours,” 
but nothing turns upon their vicinal residence, and the story 
would have had the same effect had they been introduced 
from a distance. Others of the characters are visitors from a 
distance, and of these some play the most prominent parts in 
the piece. 

The writer is apparently a woman, and with this assump- 
tion we endeavour to accept with as much charity as possible 
the various incoherent essays upon political economy with which 
the volumes are interlarded. Game laws, strikes, and the 
relations of agricultural labour and capital, form some of the 
topics which the writer lays before the reader. In some case@ 
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they take the form of moralising on the part of the writer ; 
in others they are put into the mouths of the characters who 
figure in the book. 

‘There need not of necessity be an abstruse plot in a novel, 
provided the tale, such as it is, is amusingly told; but, when 
we encounter the commonplace character of this story, 
coupled with the tedium of narration, we are fain to confess 
that we are doing a penance in perusing the book, which the 
writer, if possessed of ordinary Christian charity, could never 
have contemplated. There is a town, and its local society of 
high and low grades; and there are estates, and old 
residents, and a new one; and there is an_ heiress, 
who is beloved by the local clergyman, who does not 
appreciate his affections, and who throws away her un- 
requited love upon Mr. Wymerly, the new comer; and Mr. 
Wymerley, in his turn, has had love passages with one Marion 
Castleton, which have been abruptly closed by the mother of 
the girl, who finds the lover’s expectations at that time not 
up to par. ‘This much has happened before the curtain 
rises ; Marion then engages herself to a rich and elderly man 
—Mr. Carlyle—(brother of the aforesaid clergyman), whom 
we are told to admire as a gentleman of family and good 
breeding. Marion meets her old lover, Wymerly, by accident 
on more than one occasion, and finds him now a local landed 
proprietor. Her old love revives, though Wymerly is cold 


on finding Mr. Carlyle apparently preferred to himself. The 


latter lover hears of his fiancée’s rencontres with Mr. Wymerly, 
and releases her from her engagement, to her delight. With 
singular and characteristic gentlemanly feeling, he then and 
there ejects Marion and her mother, Lady Castleton, from 
his house, in which at the time they are guests. Lady Castle- 
ton soon dies, and leaves Marion destitute. The latter seeks 
employment as a governness, and in due time is reconciled 
and re-engaged to Wymerly. Such is the plot. There is a 
contested election, which in no way bears upon the plot, but 
which helps to pad the pages. There are some rustic 
dialogues and love scenes among the supers in the piece, and 
a poaching affray is a peg upon which to hang a homily upon 
game and game laws. Wymerly is a Reformer and lecturer 
upon labour and capital, and so makes a mouthpiece for the 
writer’s own views upon political economy. 

. «. ',.. Velut egri somnia vane 


Finguntur species : . . 

‘The work has all the vagueness of a dream, and the 
rambling dreariness of a woman's diary. If the scason were 
Lent, we might recommend it. 





SELECTED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


‘Child Life in Japan, by M. Chaplin Ayrton (Griffith and 
Farran), must fascinate most children by its quaint pictures, 
beautiful binding, and large print. From the French titles 
which follow the author’s name, we are inclined to suppose 
that he has not had much practice in writing English—a 
supposition further confirmed by his style, which is fre- 
quently involved and difficult. While the chapter containing 
“ Seven scenes of child-life in Japan” will be understood and 
read with pleasure by any child of average intelligence, other 
portions of the book are much less simple, and even grown 
persons will hardly be able to comprehend some of the 
descriptions—for instance, those of indoor games—without 
the greatest attention. The book has, however, the great 
merit of originality and freshness. Much more might have 
been made of so promising a subject, but children will be 
thankful for this small instalment of something quite different 


from ordinary books of traveloradventure. We venture to pro- 

phecy that the little work is sure to produce host of imitations. 

Aunt Annette’s Stories to Ada, by Annette A. Salamans 

(Griffith and Farran), proves how difficult it is to write a 
really good children’s book. The little stories are simple, 

and, although rather commonplace, will not be uninteresting 
for young children, but the author is unable to place herself 
entirely on the standpoint of her juvenile readers. “ Sybil’s 
Cat” and “ Herbert” are pleasant chat about dogs, cats, and 
other pets; but “Lina’s Disobedience” tells not only of a 
naughty child but of an injudicious mother; while “Mabel 
and the Bird, or, Not too Young to Pray,” is one of those 
mawkish stories in which the excessive virtues of precocious 
five-year-olds melt the hard ‘hearts and astonish the weak 
minds of their elders. Thus, although this little book is 
supposed to be written for children only, nearly half of it is 
written at parents, and an intelligent child reading it must 
find its faith in the prudence of mothers and the judgment of 
fathers, which is the basis of all obedience, severely shaken. 

The Magic Flower Pot. By Edward Garrett. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—* Nobody had ever been kind to her, 
at least she said so, and she felt cross with everybody. When 
the clergyman visited her she did not offer him a seat. When 
the City missionary visited her she shut the door in his face. 
The district visitor called on her, and gave her soup tickets 
and blanket tickets, and even a little money at Christmas 
time, for it was quite plain that she was very, very poor. She 
took all these greedily enough, but she did not begin to read 
her bible and go to church, nor to clean her room and 
mend her clothes.’ Such was the unregenerate. But a 
small boy with a flower pot “ brought her round to better 
thoughts.” “And ever afterwards she went to church on 
Sundays, and read her bible after she had tidied her room, 
and done her little pieces of mending.” ‘We hope she did 
not mend on Sundays, which is unfortunately implied in the 
last sentence. 

Mr. J. Barmby has written some Plays for Young People 
(Samuel Tinsley and Co.), as he tells us, not for publication, 
but for the entertainment of his own children and their 
friends at Christmas. The author evidently confuses slang 
and wit, and thinks that vulgar expressions will amuse chil- 
dren in lieu of genuine humour, of which he possesses evi- 
dently no spark. To write and publish two pages of music 
to the words, “ Him as prigs what isn’t’is’n, when he’s cotched 


will go to prison,” argues a singular want of refinement on © 


the part of T. Rogers, Esq., M.A., New College, Oxford, who 
has, it appears, composed the accompaniment for these very poor 
and silly plays.—Children’s Theatricals, by J. Keith Angus 
(George Routledge and Sons), is a better book; there is in 
these pieces no great wit either, but they are, at any rate, 
neither vulgar nor slangy. The ample stage directions are 
likely to prove very useful to juvenile performers, and the 
author affords every assistance towards the “ make up” and 
costumes of the characters. 

The Green Hand, by George Cupples (George Routledge 
and Sons), is a reprint of the history of a naval lieutenant’s 
adventures. And a very amusing book it is. In most of 
the modern children’s books of perils by land and sea we 
find much prosy instruction, many hairbreadth. ’scapes, much 
sensation, but no humour. This work is one of the old sort, 
and might have been: written by Captain Marryat. The 
sailor Jacob’s account of his interview with the hero’s mother 
is inimitable. We defy those who believe in the continued 
progress of the human race to compare this with any selected 
passage out of, say, Captain Mayne MReid’s numerous works, 
and still to adhere to their opi.ion 
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Grandmother, Dear, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan and 
'Co.), is a delightful book for older children. Instead of the 
‘gorgeous bevilled bindings and gilt edges and brightly- 
coloured pictures which decorate the exterior of most new 
Christmas volumes, we have here the plainest red cloth 
black-lettered. But let no one judge a man by his clothes 
nor a book by its bindings. Inside this piain but neat 
cover are two hundred and fifty beautifully-printed and 
charmingly written pages, full of delightful but simple ad- 
ventures, healthy in tone, and devoid of any violent admix- 
ture of moral or mental instruction. <A little moralising 
there is, but not too much to be skipped, nor will children be 
very much bored even if they read it. Mr. Walter Crane has 
supplied six capital illustrations, which would be alone suffi- 
cient to give this little work an exceptional value. We 
strongly recommend it to aunts, uncles, and grandmammas, 

No one has ever succeeded in writing such good books 
for girls in their teens as Grace Aguilar. About “Home 
Influence” there was a bracing morality, an exhilarating inte- 
rest, which will ever secure for it a place on the library shelves, 
In My Mother’s Diamonds, by Mrs. Green (Griffith and 
Farran), we recognise with pleasure traces of Miss Aguilar’s 
influence. The story tells of a girl left in charge of a family 
of unruly children, who try her patience to the utmost. She 
attempts to rule by firmness alone, and fails for want of for- 
bearance, and afterwards learns, by watching her mother and 
taking advice from Mr, Locke, the curate, not only to take 
care of “the diamonds,” but how to educate herself. Need 
it be added that she eventually marries Mr. Locke ? 


Uncle Joe’s Stories. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, M.P. (G. Routledge and Sons.)—For 
strong-minded schoolboys with plenty of common sense 
this will be an amusing book, but younger children 
of an excitable temperament should not read it. The 
nurture of wild fancies with realistic description, the farrago 
of impossible absurdities which the author introduces into 
the travels of ordinary mortals, are not unlikely to produce 
very. unfortunate results on nervous minds. To us, the book 
appears like a silly nightmare; but then so did the author’s 
last work, and yet we understand that it was read and liked 
by many children. We cannot, therefore, condemn it abso- 
lutely, but only warn parents and guardians to distribute 
copies of it with the greatest caution ; for, while it is likely to 
frighten some little girls out of their sleep, most bigger 
children will probably put it down as unmitigated nonsense. 
The weird illustrations by Griset are clever, but add to its 
uncanniness. 


A large proportion of this year’s children’s books is devoted 
toanimals. We recently noticed an excellent autobiography 
of a dog; to-day we have before us Only a Cat, by 
Mrs. H. B. Paull (George Routledge and Sons). It is longer 
and rather less simple than the history of “ Rex,” but it is 
natural, amusing, and well illustrated by Mr. Elwes. The 
increasing tendency on the part of writers for the young to 
devote thought and attention to the doings of animals, and 
particularly of domestic pets, is a healthy sign of these humani- 
tarian times. These books are more likely to put a stop to 
the wanton cruelties of schoolboysthan any amount of punish- 
ment, and will effect the object in a manner much more 
pleasing to both children and parents.—Master Bobby, by 
the author of “Christian Work,” &c. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.), is the history of the rescue of two poor little 
children from the dirt, misery, and vice of Hay- 


ward’s-court to respectability and piety, through the inter- 
vention of the good sisterhood of St. Mary’s and its acolytes, 
For its purpose—that of district religious teaching—it is not 





ill-adapted; but we think it is a pity thatthe vulgar language _ 
and low conversations of the inhabitants of Hayward’s-court 
have been so largely quoted. Children are more likely — 
to imitate this than the good lessons inculecated.—Mr, 
Davenport Adams has for years written on almost every 
subject under the sun, with very varying success. It would 
have been better, we think, if, instead of writing a new | 
and very poor ode asa preface to The Mariners of England 
(The Edinburgh Publishing Company), he had reprinted . 
Campbell’s poem. The stories he tells of naval battles are - 
rather prosy, but will, no doubt, be interesting to boys who 
never seem to get enough tales of the sca. 


Buttons. By Ascott R. Hope. (Griffith and Farran.)— - 
This story deals with some days of an indulged boy’s life, : 
There is a moral in it, and all ends happily for the boy and, 
we hope, for his parents. Whether it is quite a judicious 
thing to dress up a high-spirited lad in a page’s livery, and » 
make him wait at table upon his father and a friend (an ex- 
Cabinet Minister, by the way), in order to cure him of over- ° 
bearing habits towards servants, is a question to which we . 
think most parents would return a decided negative. It is - 
almost unnecessary to mention that, upon the occasion of 
Master Geoffrey Shaw doing menial work, his mother was 
from home, otherwise the slight peg upon which the tale is 
hung would have broken down. The story will be read with» 
amusement, but we doubt whether it will have much effect 
in curing an insolent or bumptious boy of his bad habits. 


Chatterbox, edited by F. Erskine Clarke (W. W. Gardner), 
The Prize (published by the same firm), and Scribner’s St. 
Nicholas (Sampson Low and Marston), are monthly maga- 
zines for young people, bound up into volumes. The last- 
mentioned is for more advanced children, and is really a 
capital collection of tales, descriptions, poems, games, and 
puzzles. No praise of the spirited illustrations would be too 
high, and the contents are sufficiently varied to instruct and 
amuse children of almost any age. 


Among books for very young children published by George 
Routledge and Sons, we have The Child’s Delight, by Mrs. 
Adams Acton, printed in very large type, with a painfully 
shiny frontispiece; The Large Picture Primer, with engravings . 
by Harrison Weir; Happy Day Stories, with excellent 
illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel, which we like better, as 
there are not so- many long words in them; Little Wide- 
awake Pictures, by Mrs. Sale Barker, with nice little pictures, . 
carefully described in a few simple words; Aunt Effie’s Rhymes 
(set to music), with pretty vignettes and another shiny pic- 
ture ; and, last but best, the Baby’s Bouquet, with illustrations 
by Walter Crane. This is simply delicious. The coloured 
drawings are in Mr. Crane’s very best style, and the borders 
with which he surrounds the dear old English and German 
music—such as The Tailor and Pigs (page 30)—are full of © 
humour and bright fancy. This little book will be 
more warmly appreciated by babies’ mammas than by . 
the infants themselves. It is certainly one of the most 
successful of the author’s many successful efforts. Very . 
handsomely got up, in quite a different style, and without 
the humour which always enlivens Mr. Crane’s sketches, are _ 
the sixteen drawings by E. V. B. contained in Childs’ Play 
(Sampson Low and Co.) They are rather unequal, but all 
are brilliant and attractive, and some really clever. Less 
successful is A Picture Book for Laddies and Lassies. Poems, — 
historical sketches, and rather silly tales, are too much mixed — 
together. 


Baby ¥ell, by T. B. Aldrich (Routledge and Sons), daintily 
got up. and charmingly illustrated, is a little religious poem, , 
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which children will find rather difficult, and grown persons 
too simple. Messrs. Routledge and Sons have reprinted that 
best of all ‘romances, Robinson Crusoe, with bright, coloured 
plates, and fifty-two fair woodcuts, by Watson; the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and Paul and Virginia. We should hardly 
be inclined to place the original work in the hands of chil- 
dren, and, though several well known artists have contributed 
the illustrations (which belong to a period of art we had hoped 
was long past), and it is very well printed on thick paper, and 
elegantly bound, these embellishments do not suffice to make 
itan appropriate present for young people. Golden Light, Scrip- 
ture stories. for the young; the Picture Natural History, 
which; though a reprint, is always fresh, and contains good 
engravings and reliable information, and the Picture History 
of England, printed in good type, with excellent illustrations, 
are books combining instruction and amusement. Although 
the original Peter Parley has, with so many others who were 
known and loved in the world of books, gone to his long home, 
Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben. George) appears this year as 
usual. Most of it was probably ready before the death of the 
editor. The contents are attractive and varied as ever, but 
the binding, although showy, is decidedly wanting in the 
strength necessary to resist the forcible reading of boys 
home for the holidays. The illuminated frontispiece might 
be a “harmony in yellow and red” by Mr. Whistler, and 
leaves almost as much to the imagination as that artist’s 
pictures. - 

The Mysterious Rubies, by Alice A. Neate (Remington 
and Co.), is full of exciting and very sensational stories. 
It is not particularly well written, and its tone is anything 
but healthy. The book would certainly interest girls, but 
could hardly do them good.—Jcb Singleton’s Heir, by Emma 
Marshall (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.), are prettily told stories of 
a decidedly religious tendency. They are not at all enter- 
taining for younger children, and devoid of interest for chil- 
dren of a larger growth.—Loching Paek, by Mary Shipley, 
and The Rector’s Heme, by Agnes Gibberne (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Co.), are harmless books for churchgoing young people. 
They have frontispieces representing rather startling hill- 
sides both singularly out of perspective, the houses in the 
foreground being simply uninhabitable, if those shown in 
the middle distance are of ordinary size. : Fortunately, the 
text appears a little better than the illustrations— Bible 
Biographies, by the Rev. E. Littlewood, M.A. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.), consists of Scripture stories simply told and 
fairly illustrated. 


There are now two classes of children’s books. The one 
contains comparatively little matter, but is beautifully bound 
and printed in large type on thick paper with wide margins ; 
the other seeks to compress as much amusement and infor- 
mation as possible into the sxallest compass. Of this latter 
class is Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, which, besides con- 
taining numerous stories, scenes from school life, and secrets 
cn conjuring, has a very interesting account of the telephone, 
with simple instructions how it may be inexpensively made. 
There are many pictures, intended only to illustrate the diffe- 
rent articles, all of which are signed by the authors. It would 
be difficult to find a more welcome and suitable present for boys 
between the ages of ten and fourteen. To those who care to 
be initiated into the mysteries of magic (without necromancy) 
and wish to know all the latest indoor diversions, we can 
recommend Professor Hofmann’s Drawing Room Amuse- 
ments (also published by Routledge and Co.). Those of 


the card tricks described—for instance, the whist-trick, by 
which the reader is taugat how to deal himself all the trumps 
—appear of doubtful advantage. 





SS 
THE ANNUALS. 


We are rather disappointed with The Round Table (Chap- 
man and Hall), possibly only because we expected too much. 
It is good, but we had hoped for something a great deal 
better still. The tales are realistic and lively. “A Ride 
over Ballycoree,” by Hawley Smart, is a variation on the 
well-worn steeplechase theme; a short ghost story, by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, is gruesome enough, and a mid-Sussex 
mystery is in Mr. Burnand’s best manner. We have not 
space for more than a word of praise for Mr. Farnie’s capital 
“Cross Purposes.” The “ Adventures of Augustus and his 
dog Oliver” form a conclusion hardly worthy of the annual. 

Mozon’s Christmas Annual (Arthur Moxon) consists of a 
sensational tale, with an alliterative title, by Arthur 4 Beckett. 
It is well written, and as thrilling as the most eager devourer 
of printed excitement could desire. The striking engraving 
facing page 16 is particularly good. __ 

Beeton’s Christmas Annual (Ward, Lock and Co.) is ex- 
tremely absurd, but very amusing. Although the illustra- 
tions are neither artistic in design nor well executed, the 
annual is, on the whole, an excellent shilling’s worth. 

Mixt with Magic. R. E. Francillon’s Christmas Number. 
(Grant and Co.)—The title, so weirdly designed on the cover 
of this annual, would seem to promise a real Christmas story 
of the good old sort, especially as it is divided—in lieu of 
chapters—into seven spells, the names of which favour the 
idea of enchanted forests, Cagliostro’s magic mirrors, love 
philtres, and we wot not what else. If these anticipations 
are not fulfilled—if Cagtiostro turns out a delusion, the magic 
mirror a snare, and the love philtre a decoction of liquorice- 
root and water—still there is no cause for disappointment, for 
we have a capital tale, cleverly written and full of well-drawn 
characters. If we profess that the first and second chapters— 


we beg pardon, spells—please us the best, it is very likely. 
only confessing an idiosyneracy which prevents us cordially : 


enjoying any admixture, however slight, of magic, whether it 
be mesmerism, spiritism, or any other kind of devilry in the 


affairs of every-day life, excepting always when we sit down - 
with a determination to be intensely horrified, heartily » 


amused, and perforce half convinced for the time, by one of 
Dumas pére’s ultra-absurd but fascinating romances. 


Little Dorinda: Who Won and Who Lost Her. By Percy: 
Fitzgerald. (Burns and Oates.)—Christmas is supposed to- 
be the time for generosity extraordinary, and we ought, no 


doubt, to thank Mr. Fitzgerald for giving us a two-shilling 
novel for half that sum under the guise of an annual. We 
confess, however, to ingratitude, for in our opinion he is much 
more successful as a journalist and essayist than as a writer 
of fiction. 


appear. His essays are always interesting; his novels, on tho 
contrary, tedious and tiresome. Prepared at the beginning 
to love the heroine (Little Dorinda is a fair specimen), in the 


end we regard her with indifference, blaming her conduct in-’ 


stead of pitying her troubles. As for the hero, we can only 
say he does not deserve that title; he may have redeeming 
virtues from the author’s point of view, but he has neither 
honour nor principle from ours. 


The Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus) is almost un- 
exceptionably good. It opens with “A Shocking Story,” by: 


Wilkie Collins, which is, like all the productions from that 
author’s pen, very enjoyable, if only from its extreme impro- 
bability. ‘The Baby” is a charming little tale, albeit not 
very new. “The Actor’s Conquest,” by Percy Fitzgerald, is 
in the same style as “Little Dorinda.” “The Brave Girl of 


His creations are too much alike, as the same cha- | 
racters under slightly different circumstances constantly re-. 
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Glenbarr” is rather uncanny. “ My New Year’s Eve among 
the Mummies” is somewhat after the good, old-fashioned 
style of Christmas tales, and very amusing. “A Medieval 
Mistake,” by James Payne, and “A Literary Siren,” by 
Gerald Dixon, are also good. Altogether, this annual may 
be considered a success. 


Roaring Meg. ByB. L. Farjeon. Christmas numberof Tins- 
ley’s Magazine.—We are far from being admirers of all the 
works Mr. Farjeon has. written, but he is. decidedly at his 
best when he describes scenes and characters of Australian 
life. This is a thrilling tale of gold diggers’ adventures when 
the first gold discoveries were made in Australia. It would 
be wrong to deprive readers of the pleasure of unravelling 
the story for themselves, and we will therefore only add that 
there is a pathetic as well as an adventurous side to “ Roar- 
ing Meg,” and the short tale will be pleasant reading for a 
leisure half hour. 

The Arrows of the Bow, the Christmas number of the 
Quiver (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), is of average merit, 
none of the articles possessing much originality or interest. 


The Gentleman’s Annual (Chatto and Windus). Filthy 
Lucere, a Story without a Crime, by Albany de Fonblanque.— 
This is a good tale, with considerable interest well kept up 
to the last chapter, which contains the dénouement. A story 
without a crime is no little recommendation in itself in these 
days, when so many authors make some crime more or less 
dreadful the foundation upon which the whole structure of 
their work is raised. Some, indeed, and we are sorry to say 
ladies especially, are not satisfied unless their various 
characters play havoc with half the sins in the decalogue. 


The Disappearance of Mr. Jeremiah Redworth. By Mrs. 
J, H. Riddell (Routledge’s Christmas Annual).—We had 
rather Messrs. Routledge did. not adopt the rapidly growing 
fashion of sending forth a complete novel at Christmas, in- 
stead of the budget of clever tales, grave and gay, charades, 
pages of amusing pictures, and such like Christmas knick- 
knacks, which for so many years specially distinguished their 
and Mr. Beeton’s annuals. The author of “ George Geith,”’ 
of course, gives us a good tale well told, but it is to be re- 
gretted that all the characters are so exceptionally uninte- 
resting. The disappearance of Mr. Jeremiah Redworth is 
speedily followed by his reappearance in the form of a most 
respectable old ghost, in hat and gloves, with umbrella under 
his arm, who haunts the porch of Jaunton Hall and the sur- 
rounding district till laid at rest by the explanation of the 
mystery, which is, as in duty bound, carefully concealed till 
the last chapter. 


: The Christmas Number of London Society contains a variety 
of stories and graceful if not powerful drawings. The bulk 
of the annual this year is taken up by a rather clever tale, 
entitled “The Master of the Golden House and his Five Gold 
Knockers.” Last, but not least important, is the veriest 
laughter-ripple of a little poem from the French, named 
‘“ Bogey.” 

Yule Dows. For Mental Digestion. (Assorted by W. H. 
C. Nation, from the Covent Garden Weekly Companion and 
London Patisseries.)\—This is quite an oasis in the desert 
of fashionable Christmas literature, for it is a budget of 
genuine, old-fashioned tales reprinted. There is the regulation 
Coaching Story, told, of course, on a cold night to the “box 
seat ;” the pair of lovers, who lose their way on the mountains, 
and are found “insensible but still alive” in the snow; the 
missing letter from the sailor lover; the village belle with 
two lovers, the one rich, the other poor; the poor clown and 
his faithfu) little daughter: and all the rest of the old subjects 


around which clings the indescribable aroma which always 


attaches to old memories. The Yule Dows (whatever that 
may mean) will repay reading far more than many of its 
more pretentious rivals ; while the quaint, sweet little 

“ Love in Winter,” is set to real music, such as does not find 
its way into every drawing-room ballad. 

Little Snowflakes (Christmas number of the Children’s 
Sunday Magazine.)—A welcome addition to the little one’s 
library, in behalf of which the pens of some charming 
writers have been enlisted. “The Pass of Brander,” a poem 
by the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is specially 
noteworthy for the tender pathos of its sad story. 

The Love that Leaps all Barriers, by Leonard Lloyd, also 
Ianthe, a Dramatic Poem, by the same author, is the title of 
the Christmas number of the Poets’ Magazine. The first 
lacks originality. The story is well enough in its way, but 
too romantic and slightly improbable. The descriptions 
might be termed poetical rather than sentimental. In short, 
had the subject been versified, it would have proved better 
reading. This is, at any rate, our impression after perusing 
Ianthe, which is good both in motive and verse, and quite 
makes up for the deficiencies of this writer’s prose. We 
have also received the Christmas number of Mirth (Tinsley 
Brothers), a fearful but amusing and fantastic ice story; of 
the Pantiles Papers (E. W. Allen and Co.), and of the 
Victoria Magazine. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Royal Parks and Gardens of London, by Nathan Cole 
(Journal of Horticulture Office), is an exhaustive description 
of the horticultural features of these “lungs” of the metro- 
polis. The author is well known both for his contributions 
to journals on gardening and the practical results he has 
achieved. The latter prove, if proof were wanted, that he knows 
his subject thoroughly. He also possesses the rarer talent 
of imparting his knowledge to others. The fortunate pro- 
prietors of large gardens will find in this little work many 
valuable hints for home use; while those who have no exten- 
sive acres of their own will learn from it better to appreciate the 
efforts which have, within the last ten years, so much improved 
the parks and open spaces of London, 


The Ranger's Lodge; a Romance. By Rosa Mackenzie 


Kettle. (James Weir and Knight, London.)—Miss Kettle’s 
work is an idyll of life in the New Forest. We are ata loss to 
know why she calls it a romance, as all the characters and 
incidents are drawn entirely from every-day life, and it is the 
adherence to human nature, with all its perfections and the 
reverse, which gives to the book its chief charm. It is one of 
the happiest specimens of Miss Kettle’s always interesting 
writings. The leading character of the book is Maud, 
whose childish feelings and after development into a charm- 
ing woman are touchingly brought out. There is intense 
sympathy throughout the whole work, and its intellectual 
standard is of no mean order. The plot is well constructed, 
and worked out in a simple and natural way, without recourse 
to any extraneous aid. We hope Miss Kettle will soon give 
us another book equally well written, we will not say better, 
as we consider, of its kind, “The Ranger’s Lodge ”’ is hardly 
likely to be surpassed, and the authoress need only keep to 
her present thoroughly true style to ensure the success of any 
future work she undertakes, 


Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. By “Maori.” (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—One of the chief elements of success in writing 
a book is to be thoroughly acquainted with the subject you pro- 
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pose to treat of. In “ Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” 
“Maori,” or Mr. James Inglis, shows himself cognisant of the 
fact, and gives us a vivid picture of Indian life drawn with- 
out any of the egotism so often adopted by authors of works 
such as his. He is always bright and interesting, and at 
times graphically descriptive, the chapters he has devoted to 
tiger shooting being notably so. We fear that the author’s 
enthusiasm for pig sticking has carried him away, and we 
cannot quite accept his sentiments in page 99: “Talk of fox 
huuting after pig sticking, itis like comparing a penny. candle 
to a light house, or a donkey race to the Grand National.” 
These sports are so utterly different that it is absurd to com- 
pare them, and, thougy it may be granted that pig sticking 
ia most “thrilling exctement,” _ still fox hunting is 
too old and time-honoured an institution in every English 
heart to give place to any other pursuit. Facile princeps 
it has always been, and facile princeps it will always remain. 
Mr. Inglis has stated in his preface that he is.“ no politician, 
no learned ethnologist, no sage theorist ;” nevertheless, he 
has, in Chap. xiv., where he exposes the rascality of the police 
and the unfitness of the Hindoo for self-government, shown 
himself, if no sage theorist or politician, a thoughtful ob- 
server of events. His remarks are both pointed and sound, 
and it would be well for our rule in India if they were care- 
fully attended to. The book is not crowded with Anglo- 
Hindustani, and, where a sentence occurs, the translation in 
English is always given, which is a novel feature in works on 
Indian life or travel. Still, in one or two cases, where the 
author feels compelled to use Hindustani, his spelling is 
quite new to us; and we venture to think that, without the 
key, few would be able to translate it. We had always un- 
derstood that deer were called “Cheetle,” not “ Cheeter,” 
that being the word used to signify a species of leopard. 
However, these are but trifles, and we may safely say that, 
whether describing work in the indigo factory or sport in the 
jungle, “ Maori” is equally at home, and that “Sport and 
Work on the Nepaul Frontier ” is by far the best book of its 
kind we have ever read. The style of good fellowship in 
which it is written, apart from the interest of detail, should 
ensure it a success. We sincerely hope that Mr. Inglis 
will fulfil his promise, and, “ drawing on his well-stocked 
memory,” treat. us to “a gossip afresh on Indian life and 
Indian experience.” . 


The Disturbing Element; or, Chronicles of the Blue-bell 
Society. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
—The Blue-bell, or Mutual Improvement, Society, consists of 
nine young girls, bent on cramming for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, and presided over by the Chronicler, a cheery old 
maid. The disturbing element comes in the several forms of 
a young squire, a German professor, and a civil engineer. It 
need hardly be said that they make sad havoc among the 
Blue-bells, but eventually all ends happily. The book is 
prettily and neatly written, indeed too neatly, for, by an 
over scrupulousness about details, it loses in charm what it 
gains in realism. 

Among the Welsh Hills. By C. M. Halifax. (Groom- 
bridge and Sons.)—What novelists usually spin out into 
three volumes is here contained in one. The story, a plea- 
sant one, though the plot is not new, is well written, and 
loses nothing by its sketchiness. The characters are all good, 
and behave in a natural manner; no extraordinary incident 
occurs, just as everything is going on well, to separate the 
lovers for an indefinite period, and upset all the dramatis per- 
sone, the usual mode of trying the reader’s patience and 
martyrising the unfortunate hero and heroine. The lovers 
are tried. found true, and finished off comfortably. Tha 





interest of the book is kept up throughout, and at the end is 
peace. The title only might be quibbled at, as it gives the 
idea of a tour, and the scenes are not confined solely to the 
Welsh hills, but are scattered over Scotland, England, and 
even among the islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

St. Quentins, and other Tales. (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.)—The quintette of short stories contained in the hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages of this-little book are respectively 
by Gertrude Douglas, Charles Holeroft, Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 
Eleanor Adams, and Everett Green. The first. is principally 
remarkable for the fact that a “ descendant of a French 
refugee” should rejoice in such an unmistakeably trans- 
atlantic name as Ira Divine. It was hardly a lucky hit of 
“ Rolandseck’s” author to describe the time of Charlemagne 
as “days before the electric telegraph flashed intelligence 
from one quarter of the globe to the other,” unless, which we 
doubt, it was intended for satire (?). The shortcoming of 
these and the other tales is, however, partly atoned for by the 
exceeding pathos of the last, “ By the Sea,” which is just a 
chapter from the short life of a delicate orphan youth, who is 
tenderly cared for and befriended, but unfortunately too late, 
by a certain George Kingston, a fine specimen of the “ Tom 
Brown ” type. 3 


STRAY LEAVES. 





The eigateenth “‘ Annual of the Russian Diplomatic Service,” 
corresponding, in some degree, to our Blue Book, has just been 
issued by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburg. In 
it are published all the Russian treaties and diplomatic engage- 
ments of the present year, together with a series of maps illus- 
trating Russia’s advances in Asia and acquisitions in Europe 
during that period. : | 

According to Nature, a very strong memorial against the re 
tention of Greek as a subject for all honour candidates has been 
presented to Cambridge University. It is signed by ten heads of 
public schools, including Drs. Hornby (Eton), Butler (Harrow), 
and Abbott (City of London), Messrs. Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, 
W.E. Forster, the Bishops of Exeter and Manchester, Dean 
Cowie, Dean Stariley, and Dr. Vaughan, Prof. Jebb, and Mr. 
Roby. Science is represented by Mr. Darwin, Prof. Huxley, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Mr. Spottiswoode, and Prof. Tyndall. 


—— 0-—— 


Messrs. Letts, Son and Co. (Limited) have just issued a number 
of diaries, scribbling journals, and other business remembrancers, 
for 1879. The publications of Messrs. Letts are too well known 
to require any recommendation from us, 

—o-—_- 


The Christmas number of the Illustrated Sporting and Dra, 
matic News is exceedingly well got up both in the illustrations 
and letter-press. The short stories are pointed and well told, but 
we take exception to the colouring of the oleograph, ‘‘ Follow my 
leader,” which is too glaring. The wrapper is in good taste, 

—o—- 


Mr. Francis Heath’s book, the ‘‘ Fern World,” of which we 
announced last week a fifth edition was to be published, will be 
brought out by Meesrs. Sampson Low and Co., in monthly parts, 


—o-- 


We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. a box 
containing Christmas and New Year’s cards of every form and 
shape. The illustrations are excellent, and though, as is usually 
tha ease in productions of this description, some of the verses are 
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not frat-rate, still we are sure that these cards will be admired | the New York Herald, is a very excellent piece of workmanship, 


by all the lucky recipients of them, be they old or young. - 
enemnQeunens 


Even early English dramatists afford study for sympathetic | 


Moscow savants. ‘‘ Robert Greene, his Life and Works,” is the 
title of a work just brought out in the ancient seat of the Czars 
by Professor Storojenka. 
—_o— 

' The first edition, consisting of 10,000 copies, of Prince Mest- 
chersky’s new work, ‘‘'l'ales of Officers and Soldiers Engaged in 
the War of 1877-8,” has already been exhausted at Moscow. 
Many of the contributions are by leading officers in the Russian 
army, and the volume, which is the first of a series, is illustrated 
by the best artists of the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. 


—- 0 —— 


" “We have received from Messrs. Kelly and Co. their Post Office 
Directory for 1879. Some slight re-arrangement of the com- 
mercial portion has been made which adds to the general use- 
fulness of the book. Messrs. Kelly, we observe, have also com- 
pleted various trade and country directories which cannot fail 
to be of great use in the respective localities, 


ae HI) ae 


We are informed that the Government of New South Wales 
has requested Mr. William Forster, agent general for the colony ; 
Professor Liversidge, of the University of Sydney; and Mr. E- 
Combes, M.P., C.M.G., to collect information in the United 
Kingdom, and on the Continent, relative to the working of 
English and Foreign Technological Museums and Colleges, with 
a view to forming similar-institutions in Sydney. A sum of 
moncy has been placed on the estimates by the Government of the 
colony to enable the committee to purchase suitable specimens. 


eee 


- Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s “Gretchen” is said to be completed. 
The first two acts were recently read to the Olympic Company, 
but it will not be put in rehearsal at present. The somewhat 
unexpected success of the ‘‘ Two Orphans,” and the “ Republican 
Marriage” makes its production before Easter unlikely. The 
author has taken the main lines of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ but has 
written entirely original dialogue (in blank verse), and has in- 
vented some new situations. An exit speech for Mephistophcles 
is exceptionally powerful. The experiment is interesting but 
hazardous. Mr. Neville will play Faust, Mr. Archer (not Mr. 
Flockton, as has been reported) Mephisto, and Miss Marion 
Terry Gretchen. The last-mentioned lady is engaged at the 
Prince of Wales’s theatre, from next autumn, for a season of 
nine months. Mr. Neville, although engaged at the Adelphi 
from the same date, will continue to manage the Olympic for 
Lord Londesborough. : 

—-- 0 
. The Vienna papers inform us that a new play, called ‘‘ Rosen- 
cranz and Guildenstern,” by Herr Klapp, a well-known feuille- 
toniste, has been performed at the Imperial Theatre with great 
success. It is the dramatised history of a young nobleman’s 
adventures, who travels under the name of Guildenstern, while 
his companion, an experienced man of the world, who has been 
selected by his father to take care of the young man, and, above 
all, prevent him from marrying beneath him, is called Rosencranz. 
The piece is, of course, acted to perfection, for the Francais in 
Paris is, probably, the only stage superior to the Vienna Hof. 
theater. 

oe ee 

Goldmark’s opera, ‘‘ La Reine de Saba,” would have been 

produced, in Italian, at Covent Garden last season, but that the 
Licenser of Plays forbade its performance on account of the 
Biblical nature of the subject. 


oO 


Wagner’s‘‘ Rienzi” will be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
for the first time in England, and in English, on the 25th of 
January, 1879. The English libretto, by Mr. J. P. Jackson. of 





The opera will be magnificently mounted by Mr. Carl Roea. 
——O—— 


** Piccolino,’’ music by Edmond Guiraud, libretto by Sydney 
M. Samuel, will be produced, for the first time, by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, the first week 
in January. It will afterwards be transferred to Her Majesty's 


Opera. 


After the division in the Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Beacons. 
field was asked ‘‘ how long he thought the Conservative Govern. 
ment would last?” The Premier replied :—‘‘As long as it 
pleases Providence to spare Mr. Gladstone to the country.” : 


—— 0--—-— 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Adams, W. Davenport.—The Book of Epigrams. George Routledge and Sons. 
Barlow, George.—Marriage Before Death and other Poems. Remington and Co. 


Benthall, Rev. John, M.A.—Songs of the Hebrew Poets, in English verse. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Burrows, James, Edited by—Byron Birthday Book. S. Tinsley and Co, 
Buckley, Arabella B.—The Fairyland of Science. Edward Stanford. 


Bullock, John.—Studies on the Text of Shakespeare. Aberdeen: Alorande 
urray. 


Carleton, Will.—Farm Ballads. (Tilustrated.) Gecrge Routledge and Sons. 


Caley, C. B., B.A., Translated by—Songs and Sonnets of Petrarch. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Cosmopolitan-Masonic Diary. George Kenning. 


Caldecott, R.—Picture Books. The House that Jack Built. John Gilpin. George 
Routledge and Sons. 


Chymes and Rhymes. (Illustrated.) George Routledge and Sons. ; 


Davenport-Hill, Matthew—A Memoir of, by his Daughters,Rosamond and Florence 
venport-Hill. Macmillan and Co. 


Dante, Goesne, ~The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. (Illustrated.) John 
urray. 


Dixon, om Arranged by.—Longfellow’s Birthday Book. George Routledge 
and Sons, 


Doré — Book.—Ilustrations of Tennyson's Idylls of the King. E. Moxon, Son, 
an * 


Fairy Tales. By a Soldier of the Queen. Griffith and Farran. 
Football. Ward, Lock, and Co. 


Frewer, Ellen E., Translated by.—Dick Sands, by Jules Verne (Illustrated). Samp- 
son Low and Co. 


Griffiths, Major Arthur.—The English Army. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert.—Life of T. M. W. Turner, R.A. (Illustrated.) Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 


Kennedy, Benjamin Hall, D.D., Translated by.—Agamemnon of Zschylus. Cam: — 


bridge University Press. 
Kingston, William H. G.—The Seven Champions of Christendom. (Ilustrated.) 
George Routledge and Sons. , 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Right Hon. E. H., M.P.—Uncle Joe’s Stories. With illus. 
- trations by Robert t. George Routledge and Sons. 
Macdonald, George, LL.D.—Paul Faber. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Martin, Mrs. Herbert.—Ida Mayhew. Sunday School Association. 
Munro, D. B., M.A., edited by—Homer. Iliad. BookI. Clarendon Press. 
Morley, Henry, selected by.—English Plays. (Illustrated.) Cassell, Petter, and 
pin. , 


More Dolls. By Auntie Bee. (Illustrated.) George Routledge and Sons. 

Neate, Alice.—The Mysterious Rubies and other Stories. Remington and Co. 

O’Flanagan, J. Roderick.—The Irish Bar. Sampson Low and Co, 

Oliphant, Mrs.—Dress. Macmillan and Co. 

Plays for Young People. With songs and choruses by J. Barmby, B.D., Music by T. 

.Rogers, M.A. 8S. Tinsley and Co. 

Post Office London Directory for 1379.—Kelly and Co. 

Quackenbos, John D., A.M., M.D.—Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. 
._ Sampson Low and Co. 


Ramus, Corts Meade, M.A.—The Polysphenic Ship and Speed at Sea. Edward 
Stanford. 

The Children’s Musical Cinderella. Words by William Routledge. Music by 
Louis N. Parker. George Routledge and Sons. 

Wild, John James, Ph.D.—At Anchor: Sketches from many shores visited by 
H.M.S. Challenger, Illustrated. Marcus Ward and Co. 





SPIERS AND POND’S — 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5:30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers, fron Noon 
3s. 6d. till Midnight (for Ladies and Gen- 


tlemen). 


SMOKING ROOM, combines ele 
gance with comfort and efficient 
ventilation. 


SPIERS & POND. 


BUFFET (open from 10 a.m. t'll 
midnight) for light Refreshments. 
Saeenons served from 12 till 3 
o’clock. 


The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle. 
men only after 8 p.m, 
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days.” —Daily News. 


IN the TRACK of the TROOPS: 


trations by Ferat. 
Each Creve 8v0, 5s, cloth. 


War in South Af 


“Mr. Ballantyne contrat a capital story of South African life in ‘ The Settler 
and the Savage.’ ’’—The Tim 


UNDER the WAVES; ; or, Diving in Deep Waters. 


RIVERS of ICE: A Tale illustrative of Alpine Adventure 
and Glacier Action. 


The PIRATE CITY: An Algerine Tale. 
“ The story is of thrilling interest.”’—Graphic, 


BLACK IVORY: A Tale of Adventure among the Slavers 
of East Africa. 


The NORSEMEN in the WEST; or, America before Co- 
umbus, 


The IRON HORSE; or, Life on the Line. A Railway Tale. 
“A captivating book for boys.”—Guardian, ° 


The FLOATING LIGHT of the GOODWIN SANDS. 
ERLING THE BOLD: A Tale of the Norse Sea-Kings. 
DEEP DOWN: A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 

eee the FLAMES: A Tale of the London Fire 


lof ‘Fighting the 


- ee a a will find keen on in the 
is that Mr. tyne 


Flames,’ and assure his little ae en emp 
is “a stunning good story-teller.’ 


SHIFTING WINDS: A Tae Yarn. 


The LIGHT HOUSE; or, the Story of a Great Fight 
between Man and the Sea. 


THE LIFE BOAT: A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 


GASCOYNE, the SANDAL-WOOD TRADER: A Tale of 


the Pacific. 
The GOLDEN DREAM; or, Adventures in the Far West. 


London: 


THE KXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 





POLITICS, 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,697, DECEMBER 7, 1878. 


The Queen’s Messenger. Notes and Comments. 

The Queen’s Speech and the Debate. Afghanistan. The Stranger in Parliament. 
Our Scientific Frontier.—II. The Thames and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Owens College, Manchester, and the University Question.—III. 

The Examiner's Letter Box. The Stock Exchange Scandal. 
The Haymarket Theatre. Her Majesty’s. Crystal Palace Concerts. 
The Society of Painters in Water Colours, 

In Memoriam.—George Henry Lewes. 

The Leprosy of Journalism.—IV. Blackguardism in the “ World.” 

The Literature of Spiritualism.—II. ‘ Writing Mediumship” and Spirit Pranks. 


Diphtheria. Orby Shipley, and His Secession. Royal Windsor. 
Kelverdale, British Burma. London Science Class Books. 
The Magazines. 

Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 











AR RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 
Winduill-street, Piccadilly, is NOW OPEN, fm, to the 

Grand Café and Estammet. Billiard Saloon, Swoki me Se 

lish and foreign papers taken in,—Maneger, R. Pratti, 


Reading Eng- 
roprietor. RB. R. Bignell, 
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R. M. BALLANTYN E'S NEW BOOKS. 


“Mr. Ballantyne’ 8 stories in connection with that enterprise and adventure which have made England great are sahil best of modern 








SIX MONTHS at the CAPE. Letters to Perriwinkle from South Africa. 


Experience and Adventure. With Twelve Mllustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 6s., cloth extra. ; 
A Tale of Modern War. Crown 8vo, 5s. Cloth. With Illu« 


The SETTLER and the SAVAGE: A Tale of Peace and |The BOY’S LIBRARY ; or, Miscellany of Entertaining and 


TALES of ADVENTURE (from “ Ballantyne’s “Miscellany. *) 


JAMES NISBET and Co., 


blie, as a | on 
tee Lom won) wee 


1593 





A Record of 3 Personai 


16mo., with Illustrations, each 1s., cloth. 


Instructive Tales. 
1. FIGHTING 1G the WHALES; or, Doings and Dangerr 


: AWAY i in a WILDERN ESS ; or, Life among the Red 
Indians and Far Tralers of North America. 


. FAST in the ICE; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
- CHASING the SUN; or, Rambles in Norway. 


2 
3 
4 
5. SUNK at SEA; or, the Adventures of Wandering Will 
in the Pacific. 

6 

7 

8 

9 


. LOST in the FOREST; or, Wandering Will’s Adven- 
tures in South America. 


- OVER the ROCKY MOUNTAINS; or Wandering Will 
in the Land of the Red Skin. 


. SAVED by the LIFEBOAT; or, a Tale of Wreck and 
Rescue on the Coast. 


. The CANN nee ISLANDS; or, Captain Cook’s Adven- 
tures in the South 


10. HUNTING the I LIONS; ; or, the Land of the Negro. 
11. DIGGING for GOLD; or, Adventures in California. 
12. UP IN THE CLOUDS; or, Balloon Voyages. 


13. The BATTLE — the BREEZE; or, the Fights and 
Fancies of a British 


14. The PIONEERS. : a Tale of the Western Wilderness, 
15. The STORY of the ROCK. 


16. WRECKED, BUT NOT RUINED. 
The Set in a handsome ¢loth box, price 17s. 6.1. 


Four volumes, crown 8v0, 3s. 61. each, cloth 


21, Berners’ Street. 


It is particularly requested that any difficulty in obtavning the 
‘* Examiner” be at once reported, with full particulars to ‘‘ The 
Manager, Examiner Office, 136, Strand.” 

Newsvendors can have Boards and Contents Bills on application. , 








The Ep1ToR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
rE following are the dates at which the several EXAMI. 


NATIONS in the University or Lowpon for the year 1879 will commence :— ; 


MarricvLatTion.—Monday J ee 13, and ae June W. 
Bacuewtor or Arrs,—First a omls, Juiy 2 
Second B.A., Mow ny Ske 27. if 
| Master or Arts.—Branch I., Monday June 2; Branch II., Monday June 9; 3 
sno Di ey Bd + Fate he 4 2. 
cTOR OF LITERATURE.— Lit ox une 
oe Second D.vit., Tu y December 2, 
ScrirruRaL ExamMInations.—Tnesdiy November 25. 
BACHELOR OF SciENcE.—First L.8c., Monday July 21. 
Second P. Se., Mon ber 20. 
Docror or Screncr.—With'n the first twenty-one days of June, 
BacHELOR OF aul is et } Monday January 6. 
Doctor or Laws.—Thurs'ay January 16. 
BacHELOR or Mepicine.—)’t+l‘ins:ary Scientific, Menieg July 21, 
First M.L., Y Mow io ore 
Se*on! M. Rh, Mc ovember 3. 
Bacnewor or Surcery.—Tuercsy Nove i cor 25. “ 
MASTER IN Sonesrs. ee ins g> November - 5 
Docror or MeEvicixr.— Mow ovem)ne 
SussecTs ——_ os 2 Meant .~ Monday Beonabes &, 
BacuHe.Lor or Music,—Vizsé U.Mus o Decem 
Sicoud B.Mus. i sapedar December 15, 
The Regulations relating to the abore Fixaminations and Degrese sear be obtained 
« Registrar of the University “ ia Burlington Gardens 
mony We so {LLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
9. 1878, Reg: 
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MB. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 1879.— 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATURAL PHTLOSOPHY 
ZOOLOGY and BOTANY, wiil early i DUPRE Nate 

i commence n January a 
HOSPITAL, MEDICAL BROAD SANCT 





WICH, Sandhurst, Civil Service, Indian Forests, Student ae 
; ‘ D 
ng 


China Cooper’s-hill, and Indian T Has passed duri 
Inst fow auntie bat (twice), 31, 4th, (twice).—Wrangler, Rochester-house, Ealing. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 
c 


: A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for WOOL- 





RITIES, ing regular dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen 
; , and petahnetei ¥ of ce kingdom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Full ‘particulars may be had of Mr. J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-strect, London, E.C. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 


f Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
7 The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 


tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pure 


and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 10 till 4, excopting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mondays 


the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managor. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


diintimseinnseniititanapesishinstathianiaspeectseaaiiecinrdciamnaticimecntes metals saienitartit aa eas ceatitasaabes anenthsscceammenindiate 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 
Monday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-strect, 8.W. 


i[HE CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, Picca- 
dilly, W. (Free) ; Founded 1851.—The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
sermon preached b Grace on behalf of this Hospital, said:—‘ There is no 
disease more pitiable than that to which this institution is specially devoted. Could 
the greatness of the suffering be laid before you, no one endued with the feelings of 
humanity could resist the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a trifling 
sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such misery.” 

The only special refuge for poor persons afilicted with cancer, who are admitted 
free, without letters of recommendation. 

Diet required to be most generous, and medicines of the most expensive kind. 
Hon. Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 5.W. 
Bankers--Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
geen: Establishment and Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street), 


H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 











EDWARD WHITE (from Dent’s), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, Gold Chains, Lockets, 


Of best quality only, and moderate price, 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, DUBLIN, and PARIS, 
* For excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.’ 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
NOTHING is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any wine 
merchant. Queen's quality, as suppliel to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen; Sports- 
— special quality 50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, 

aidstone. 











KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAssaL. says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


Ae ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London,S.E, 


. ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre. 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


Elizabeth Lazenby.”? 
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FIELD’S GREAT SALE. 


SILVER ELECTRO PLATE, CUTLERY, &c,, 


AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST, 
_ Must be Cleared. | 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. in Ad 
28, CHEAPSIDE Onis H.C, 





RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited. 

GOLD MEDAL again awarded to the Company in the PARIS EXHIBITION 

of 1878. They recommend their GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE sano and 

burning in a glase without the paper ease, thelr CHILD'S NIGHT Ligh sft 
a withou case 

their PURE GLYCERINE. put 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. | 
UDSON BROS.’ BACON is now the cheapest 


article of consumption, 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


UDSON BROS.’ BACON, by the side, 3 side, or 
oa; gammon, Od.; faxk, i; foreend, 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


UDSON BROS. sell only Best Quality. Thomas 
Harris, of Wiltshire; Denny and Co., of Waterford; 
son, of Waterford; Samuel Kough, of New Ross; 
Bros., Cork, all shippers of best Bacon only. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
HL UDSONn BROS. buy direct from all shippers; 


hence their position to sell cheaper than most houses. 
supplied in quantities of not less than tive sides, at 72s. per ewt., 
of any of the above shippers. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


A DDRESS letters and post cards to Retail Depit, 
HUDSON BROS., Ludgate Hill, City ; or Wholesale and 
9, St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus. Price List on appli 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


BaAcoN at the above reduced prices can be obtained 
‘at HUDSON BROS.’ Branches as follows :— ‘ 
HUDSON BROS., 9, High-street, Islington. 
HUDSON BROS., Railway Approach, Canron-street, ” 
HUDSON BROS., Railway-place, Fen thurch-street. ~ 
HUDSON BROS., Liverpool-strzet (near Broad-st ¥:et Station), 
ILUDSON BROS., Great eer Terminus (on Platform). 


nd at 
HUDSON BROS., 67, East-street, Brighton. 











HUDSON BROS. deliver’ free within 10 miles of St. 
aul’s. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


JA Y’7S? 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





P[HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the STOMACH 
and LIVER, from which nearly all diseases have 


their origin, will exert a never failing 
influence over the vital forces (nerves and 


[ CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES, con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive © 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. . 


[° ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that absorb all 


foreign matter from the system, found in the 
blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, Bilious, &¢. 
It will do for you what nothing else can. 

too, how very inexpensive it is compared with 
most othertreatments. As a family medicine for 
cheapness, safety, convenience, effectiveness 
it commends itself to oer eee 

ial 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; lar Size, 10s. : , 15s.. 
Holman Liver Pad Com ws So, sauiien Regen ead London, W. 
pan , , ’ " 
Consultations free of cheawe. pectus free of charge, i 
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APLE and Co., » LONDON, . 
RTISTIC FURNITURE, GUFERIOR FURNITURE, | 
HAztz ENGLISH sl FURNITURE. 
APLE and Co. “y 

ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 
ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 

ANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 

APLE and Co., DECORATORS. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS. 


1 EVERY CONOETY. ABLE STYLE CARRIED OUT 
at the LOWEST POSSIBL 


QUPERICE FURNITURE. FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
AU AFLE and Co., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


APLE and Co., the large est and most convenient FUR- 
NISHING ESTABLISHMEN in Stipiianee world. A House of any magnitude 
Furnished from Stock in Three Days. hasers should inspect this Stock before 
deciding els: elsewhere. All goods aueedte oO in plain figures. Established 39 years. 


MAPLE and Co. supply every requisite for HOUSE 
FURNISHING, including linens, ironmongery , glass, crockery ware, clocks, 
bronzes, and ever ‘7 description of ornaments, either for dining or drawing room, or 
for Christmas an and wedding presents, in separate departments. 


MAPLE and ¢ and Co.—DINING ROOM FURNITURE.— 


Sideboards, in oak, mvhogany, and other woods, from five guineas to 100 
guineas ; fine oak and medixval dining room furniture ; tables from three guineas 
to 70 to 70 guineas. An immense assortment of clocks, bronzes, and other ornaments. 


APLE and Co.—DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE, 
the eet assortment in London. An endless variety of Cabinets, from 
two to 60 guineas, many quite new in design ; a large assortment of Buh! Furniture as 
well as Black | Gold; 1C0 Easy Chairs, from one to 10 guineas ; a extensive 
Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments; 500 Chimney Glasses, from two 
to 80 to 80 guineas ; Console Tables as well as Girondoles, from one to 20 guineas. 


J APLE and Co. ++ BEDSERADS; - 


























Bedsteads, wide 5ft. 
Good strong iron stumps, for servants......... . 9d, oo 
Good strong French bedsteads .............0004. 12s. 6d. - 
Tron half-tester bedstead .........cccccceesssessseee 22s. 6d. . 6d, 
Beperiar Gree... i. <.0:csisscnsaserscnanconscstatenabaiiy 35s. Od. . Od. 
Brass French bedstead ........ccccccccesssseceeences 65s. Od. — 
STN I nacho cena ve saneeioniiveainnnes sinomenet 95s. Od. {110s . Od, 
Brass half-tester bedstead.......................006 70s. Od. . 0d 


75s. : 
Tron Cribs, japanned any colour, 4ft. by 2ft., 13s. 6d. ; ditto, aft. 6in. by 2ft. 3in., 
16s. 9d. Mahogany, Walnut, and Birch -teste r Bedsteads in all sizes. Prices 
from 70s.—MAPLE and Co. 


EDDING, WARRANTED ra -—MAPLE and Co. 














For Bedsteads, wide Sit. 4ft. Gin. | 5ft. 
Petia 55 sias cndctinsdiaesccnniinteomeen 6s. 9d. | 10s. Od. | 10s. 6d. 
Coloured wool mattresses ..............6008 smisotese 10s, 6d. | 14s. 6d. | 17s. 6d. 
Good horsehair mattresses .........2....ccc0sseees 26s. 3d. | 45s. Od. | 58s. 6d. 
Le Sommier elastique portable matioue asia 33s. 9d. | 56s. 6d. | 60s. Od, 
Patent wire-woven spring mattress ............ 40s. Od. | 553. Od. | 60s. Od. 
German spring mattresses................cseeeeeeees 35s. Od. | 50s. Od. | 58s. 0d. 
French mattresses to use over spring ......... 35s. Od. | 55s. Od. | 65s. es 


of the 


All bedding is manufactured on the premises b; best 
E Ys t the lowest coos 


machinery 
oo which has been erected so as to produce it pure and 
ost.—MAPLE and Co. 
WA APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 6! Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, 10 Guineas. 
BEP ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, with Plate Glass 


Door to Wardrobe, 20 gui 
BED ROOM SUITES in in SOLID WALNUT, in the early 
English style, with Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK. 


[“LUSTRATED CATALOGUE: 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free. 


M ‘APLE and Co.—BED ROOM SUITES = BABLY 

ENGLISH, carried out to design by the best artists of the day. me new 
and most elegant "suites, designed by gentlemen espec eerety engaged by Messrs. 
Maple. These suites, which are a speciality with this firm, should be seen. Machi- 
nery, &c., has been erected so as to produce this class of furniture at the lowest 
saa cost. —145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court-road, London. 


Postal ORDER DEPARTMEN i. er i 
Messrs. MAPLE and Co. respectfully to state n 
- so organised that a are fully prepared to execute and am any article that 

sense be required in sms ent at the same price if not less — nw other 
house in in | England. Patterns sent free of charge. 





quotations given fi 
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_ AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


silane, Ante a COMPANY are producers of Book 
= the oat of the ea as Sle Pret Teal 
Sacoleslioe at “et noe MSS., Drawings, 
saci of Modan ‘ature, See” ee - 
ine: ere: on Specimens, apply to the MawacEr. 
THE AUTOTYPE. FINE ART GALLERY. 

ee a noble eeltdietiiar-of ‘of the Old Masters and numerous fin. 
f the art of P 4 . 

examples o te Se een ones, onan tei Row- 
NOW aoe 


POYNTER'S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 
ELMORE’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 2ls. 
DESANGE'S “ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 21s. 


These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly 
for Autotype. 


ne 
To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrre. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS iw CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a Gold 
Medal, now given in 1873.”"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
7a. e COCOA EXTRAOT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
. Sold in rakes una d tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


CG: a2: 3 2 -0:-A-6 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.’’— rd, 
** No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has evet 
been manufact .”’—Morning Post. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


BIS COCOA 








For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 
£10. —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
per post, One 0: 


BENNETT’S LADY’S pn WATCHES, 


, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
Perfect for time uty unkt aon @ uP on , 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 


ANE OLD FOREIGN PRIN ICIPES, Lbs. per Ib. ; 
samples, five for 1s. (14 stamps) ; vieille nas, per Tra~ 
> mont cigarsat two. eae at. ‘Talos ‘Bandon a clea oe aaa aaiak 


boxe by vost 2. (o., Importers, 80, St. Paul’s-churchyard. Hours cleven to five, 


ett ee IRI ose 
nae rg hc A 
p 














PLE XION. ERADICATES UL ASL Le 4 









she HAL 


. 


T St bLoOmeps AY Weel ONDON TIC. CIRCULARS FREE. CS) 
1 IN INI I NI 


ooo 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
EI FCTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., 568., 958. 
ELECTRO EA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DIFH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—latent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


— 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


JH FAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
‘ COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 





I< EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 








K EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 





} EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Broxchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. co G., 

Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 14d., Tins 23. 91., by all Druggists, &c. 
‘ 
“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Tronwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls, Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—A cure for 


Abscesses, Piles, Fistula, and Sores of every description.—The very satis- 
factory results arising from the use of this invaluable Ointment, when the patients 
have been snffering from any of the above disorders, have induced the medical 

rofession to introduce it into the hospitats and their private practice, and in many 
ustances where the sufferer was considered ‘vcurable Wolloway's Ointment, in 
conjunction with his Pills, healed the most desperate cases. They are also 
unequalled for the cure of scrofula, seurry, und all diseases of the skin, and the 
cures they effect are not temporary or imperfect, fox by theiz purifying powers 
they bring abont a marvellous and mort beneficial change in the whole system, and 
coat ie with renovated powers, to resist tho approach of all future attacks of the | 
c disease, 





AL Taya ATO aS 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE. win 


46, KING WILLIAM ST. 


* 


Ob IST! TYE) seis 0 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS .& Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
| Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 


a 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 43. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


ONLINE 
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‘LONDON BRIDGE. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application te 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 
Witt be glad to forward his new pematiiet, pestle and post free, which 6 


ne ONY Diesel by Har Majaste’s Ihwal tates Eee 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

















TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


.“‘ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 

Sepmzes in the construction of mr Ses Teeth, which render mastication 

and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 

Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dem 

tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
“S. G. HUTCHIN 8 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.” “ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queem. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD who are pr2vented visitng a qualifed Dentist cas 
be treated on advantages terms. 





LADIES? ESTABLISHED 1906. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO, 
BELTS, Inventors and ABE of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty Asdoncpock 2S. and to Her Majesty's 
y and Navy. 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON: 


MADE TO ANY 
~ MEASURE, 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List. with Directions for Measurement, post free 
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, PREZE 


BOOKS. 





Gs. each. 


SELF-HELP. SHRIBES. 


I. SELF-HELP. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


II. . CHARACTER, 


With 30 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
THOMAS EDWARD, THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With 50 Illustrations, 12s., 
ROBERT DICK, THE GEOLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In 19 Volumes, crown 


8vo, printed on fine paper and neatly bound in cloth, £4 15s. 
** A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works.” —Atheneum. 


THIS DAY IS Be Hames 


POEMS and BALLADS. By Herneicu Herne. Done 
into English Verse by THropore Martin, C.B. Printed on papier vergé. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 

** Few metrical translations in our time have called for so much consideration as 
is due to Mr. Theodore Martins’s careful, and yet more spirited than careful, ren- 
dering of Heinrich Heine’s ‘ Poems and Ballads. *—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by W. Lucas Cottms, M.A. 28 vols., tastefully bound in 14, with 
vellum or leather tac, price £3. 1Cs. 


A NEW SERIES OF “THE ESSAYS OF SHIRLEY.” 


ESSAYS IN ROMANCE. By Joun Sxetron, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart,’’&c. Crown 8vo., with two 


Illustrations, 15s. 
“ A delightful volume. S> much freshness and natural brightness seldom comes 


to us through the medium of print and paper.’’—Spectator. 
NEW AN” CHEAPER EDITION, THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


OUR TRIP TO BLUNDERLAND ; or, Grand Excur- 


SION TO BLUNDERTOWN AND BACK. JEax JampBon. With Sixty 
Tilustrations designed by CHARLES cK. By and engraved by Messrs. 
DALZIEL. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ORIGINAL EDITION, on superfine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, 6s. 6d., is still on sale, 
A NEW GIFT BOOK, 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on 


fine a ee with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, 
ompere i isa very large number of very wise ani pretty passages t> be found in 
the book.” —Truth, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 
POEMS. B . Epmonstounge Aytoun, D.C.L. With Illustrations from 
designs by Sir yr Nort Paton, and W. H. Paton, B.S.A, Small 4to, in 
elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in fceap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


7s. Cl. BON GAULTIER. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gavtrtex. 


New Edition, with numerous Illustrations b, por, i Leecu, and CrowQuILL. 
Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 8s 


THE WAR _IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY : War, Witchcraft, 


Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. ‘ALFRED AYLWwanp, Commandant (late) 
Transvaal Republic ; Captain, te aon rg Volunteer Corps. Octavo. ith 
a 
“We aaah Mr. Aylward’s book to all who take an interest in South 
Africa, and who wish to forma correct idea of the kind of warfare in which our 
troops are now engaged.” —The Academy. 


THE PASSES OF THE HIMALAYA. 
The ABODE OF SNOW. Observations on a Journey 


from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of 
the Himalaya.. By ANpDREw Wiisox. With Map of the Author's Rout2, &, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. éd. 
“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive account of picturesque 
fegions which are very little known to Europeans.’’—Times, 
THIRD EDITION. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel 
Merapows Taytor, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara: a Mahratta 
Tale,’ &c. Edited by his DavenTER. _ Preface by Henry Soom, C.B., 


and Portrait. In One Volume, post 8vo, 
**We know no work which deserves more aoe to be recommended to the 
n'tention of those who are destined to take a future s in the administration of 
India than this simple narrative.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ool London. 


Now ready, price 1s., 8vo, 


A BD DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRESSION. By 
J. Suaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P. The Gueeing, Address of the President 
of the Siatlatical Society, delivered on the 19th November, 1878. 1 
- London: FE. STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. } 





— 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN S WORKS, 


Published by, and to be had of, Gzorer ALLEN, Sunn side, i 
Kent, who will forward Priced Lists on aeullention. —- 


WM. H. ALLEN & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, from the Earliest Period 


to the Present Day. Containing a Sketch of the Invasions of India fro: 
Afghanistan, and of Afghanis'‘a1 from India. Concluding with a Review of 
Afghan Politics from 1841 to 1878. By Colonel G. B. Manuxsoy, €.S.L., 
Author of “ Native States of India,” &. [In @ few days. 


TRAVELS in KHORASSAN. With Illustrations and 
Maps. By Colonel G. M. Macarneor, C.8.I., &c. [ Nearly a a 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA. By D 
Bouterr, Arthor of “ The Life of Yakoob Bog, Ameer of ame =f perenne 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. ‘By Joun 


Witt Kare. 3vols. Crown 8vo, price 26s. [Fourth Edition aa ready. 


The LIFE of YAKOOB BEG, ATHALIK GHAZI, and 
BADAULET, AMEER of KASHGAR. By Demetrius CHar.es Bouresa, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, 16s., with Map and Appendix. 

“A very an aa and instructive sobmne: "Times Leader, Nov. 15, 1878. 
. inte rn a Sean SAOEE Ne te: ee in Kashgar is most 
** May be heartily recommended as giving an iatelligent, interesting and carefully- 

written description, drawn from the best sources, of an interesting people and a 

remarkable career.’’—Scotsman. 


RUSSIAN and TURK from a GEOGRAPHICAL, ETHNO. 
LUGICAL, and HISTORICAL POINT of VIEW. By Dr. R. G. Latuam. 


8vo, 18s. 
London: WM, H, ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 














WORKS BY GEORGE - HENRY LEWES. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. ‘Dhird J Edition. Revised according 
to the latest Documents. 1 vol., with Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. With 
Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. Demy 8vo, lis. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now Ready., 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


LY and LETTERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. Edited 
by E. J. With Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





CG BBLS AA SF PRESENTS. 





All the new Illustrated, Standard, and Juvenile Books of the Season at 
3d. in the shilling discount (for cish cnly) may be scen at 


EDWARD BUMPUS'S, 
5 and 6, Hotsonn Bars, E.C. 
Also, 
BOUND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, post free, 
A New CaTatoave or Booxs, 1N REALLY GOOD AND HANDSOME CALF AND 
MOROCCO BINDINGS, AT MODERATE PRICES, INCLUDING S2T3 QF TUE LEADING NOVBLS, 
SranpaRp HisToR1ESs, POETS, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BTC., ETC. 





EDWARD BUMPUS, 6 a24 6, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS.| LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


_—_—_0-- 


UNIVERSE: or, the Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povcuer, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings 
on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and a Frontispiece in colours, Liens 
Edition, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

* A good pioneer to more exact studies.”"—Saturday Review, 


UPPER EGYPT: a Descriptive Account of the Manners, 


Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People. From the German 
of C. B. Kiunzincer, M.D, Illustrated from Original Sketches. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, lds. 
“One of the most ‘taking’ books that has ever been printed on the subject of 
Egypt and the Egyptians.’”’—Notes and Queries. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert THOMP- 
SON, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition, 
revised and greatly extended by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., Curator of the 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens ; co-Editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle, &e. ; assisted 
by eminent Practical Gardeners. Illustrated by numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Plates. Large &vo, cloth, 35s, 


“ The best book of its kind, and the only thoroughly comprehensive work adapted 
equally well for the gardener and the gentleman amateur.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An 
Elementary Treatise. Translated and extended by J. D,. EVERETT, D.C.L., 
¥.R.8.E. Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Il- 
lustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accom- 
panied by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, revised. Medium 8vo., 
cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, Part I. ME- 
CHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUNDand LIGHT. 


“$s atically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics.”’—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Pro- 


fessor Everett, Translator and Editor of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” 
&c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


**We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
janior classes.’’— Nature, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTER: a General Dictionary 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including 
Comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited 
by W. G. Bracxie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the Infor- 
mation down to the Latest Dates. Illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings of 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c, 2 large vols. including the Supplement, 
imperial 8vo., cloth, £4 15s. ; half-moroceo, £5 10, 


“This excellent book of reference. . . . All the articles we have examined, 


whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail 
than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work,” —Athenewm. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Technologi- 


cal, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an extensive Collection 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries, 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood, Two large vols., in- 
cluding the Supplement, imperial 8vo., cloth, £4; half-morocco, £4 15s. 
* We must in honesty say that Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has 
made some approach towards perfection.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above 800 En- 
gravings on Wood, Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 32s. 


“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet been 
sompiled.’”’—London Review. 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Ety- 


mological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


* This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within mode- 
rate compass,’’—Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: Ety- 


mological, Pronouncing and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student’s 
Dictionary ” by the Author. Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with 
the language from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of the words. The pronunciation is clearly and 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 


precise,’’—Athenaum, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-builaings, 








- - EGYPT. eine 
The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT 


EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. Garpyer Witxinson, F.R.S. A New Edition. 
ante by Sagves Bircu, LL.D, With 600 Illustrations. 3 vols, medium 


HISTORY of EGYPT under the PHARAOHS, De. 


rived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of the 
Israelites. By Henry Broucscu Bey. Translated by H. Danpy Seymour and 
Pup Gurr, B.A, With Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s, 


ASCENSION. 
SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION. An Unscientic Account 


of a Scientific Eatin By Mrs. Gitt. With Map. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


ROBERT DICK. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER of THURSO), 


GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By Samvet Suites, LL.D., Author of the 
= of a Scotch Naturalist.”” With Portrait and Dlustrations. Crown 8yo, 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
The STUDENT'S EDITION of the SPEAKER'S 


NTARY on the BIBLE. Abrid and Edited by Joun 7 Futtrr, 
w. A., A Vicas of Bexley. (To be comple in Six Volumes.) Vol. I. Crown 
8vo. - [Junuary 1, 


MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
The RISE and DEVELOPMENT of MEDIZVAL 


ARCHITECTURE, Lectures delivered at the Royal Academy. ae Sir G, 
GitBERT Scott, R.A. With 400 Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 
[Nearly ready, 


LADY ANNE BLUNT. 
The BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES VALLEY. By 


Lady Anne Biunt. Edited, with a Preface and some account of the Arabs 
and their Horses, by W.S. B. With Mup and Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


[In January. 
INDIA. 
LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of BOMBAY): rad 
LL. 


Years a Philanthropist and indians? in the East. By Grorcs Suirtz, 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


ETRURIA. 
The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. By 


Grorce Dennis. A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged so as to inco: 
all the most Recent Discoveries. With Maps and 200 Illustrations, ae 


Medium 8vo, 42s. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 
GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. By the 


Right Hon. W. E. Grapsronr, M.P. Vols. I. and IL., small 8vo., 2s. 6d. each, 
1.—The Throne, Cabinet, and Constitution. [in January. 
I1.—Personal and Literary. 


BURMA. 
BRITISH BURMA and ITS PEOPLE: bein ing Sketches 


of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Capta tain C. J. Forses, Offi 
ing Deputy Commissioner, British Burma. Crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP OF DERRY. 
The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST and 


CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By the Bishop of Drrry. 
Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 8vo, 14s. 


GEOLOGY. : 
The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. By Sir 


Cuarirs Lyett, Bart. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, With Tllus+ 
trations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of 


the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Cuar.es Sr. Jonny. A new and 
Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


REMBRANDT. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the ETCHED 


WORK of REMBRANDT. With Life and Introductions. By Cuas. 
Mipp.Leton, B.A. Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. $3ls. 6d. 


ST. JAMES’S LECTURES. 
CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH CHURCH: 


Second Series. (The St. James's Lectures, 1878.) Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
But (Primitive Preacher).—W. Warsurton, M.A, 
Horstey (Scholarly Preacher).—Bisnor or Ey. 

TayLor (English Chrysostom).—Canon Barry. 
SanDERSON (Judicious Preacher).—Bisnor or DErry. 
TrtLoTson (Practical Preacher).—W. G. Humpury, B.D. 
AnpreEweEs (Catholic Preacher).—H. J. North, M. A. 


HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
INTO the EARLY HISTORY of 


MANKIND and the DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION. By 
Trior, F.R,S, Third Edition, Revised. 8vo. 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’ halt ac SELECT LIBRARY. 





PUBLICATION 5. 





EMOTE o of Rev. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D., Scholar, 
Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James T. Sones; M.A. Contain. 
ing numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and. Mrs. Leigh to Provost 
Hodgson, an Intimate Friend of Byron. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portrait 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, 18s. {This day. 

** A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge of Byron, 
and that contains so rich a store of deliphtftel correspondence.’’—Atheneum. 


A SEQUEL TO THE “ UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


SPORT and yess on the NEPAUL FRONTIER ; 
or, Twelve Years’ rting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter, By 
“* Maori.” 8vo., wa te Tedetion 14s. [This day, 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM: a Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. By his 
Daughters, ROSAMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. With 
Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, 8vo., 163. [This day. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, “ Macleod 
of Dare.”’ Illustrated by Twelve eminent Artists. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
“The best book that Mr. Black has written, the best novel that has been pub* 
lished in England for some years, and one which is never likely to lose its value for 
those who know what a good novel is.’”"—Academy. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CUCKOO CLOCK,” “CAR- 
ROTS,” &c.—ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. Motesworrn. (Ennis 


Graham). Extra fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations by Waiter Crane. 4s. 6d. 


[Siath Thousand, 
DRESS, By Mrs. Otrenant. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d, [This day. 


[New Volume of the ** Art at Home,” Series, 


Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 


MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART: Sermons preached before the Uni. 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78. By C. J. Vacauan, D.D., Master 
of the Temple. Extra fcap. 8vo., 5s. [This day. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. By M. tz Baron 
pk Hvuswer. Translated by Lady Herserr. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 6s. [This day. 


DANTE: An ESSAY. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurca, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, with a Translation of the ‘De Monarchia.” By F.C: 
Cuvurcn. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Just ready, 


The REALISTIC ASSUMPTION of MODERN 
SCIENCE EXAMINED. By Professor Hzrzerr. 8vo. 14s. [Just ready, 
NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS, 


ENGLISH | , COMPOSITION. By Professor Hiowot, 


day. 


PLAYS and PURITANS; and other Historical Es- 


says. By Cuaries Kinesziey, Canon of Westminster. New Edition. Crown 


8vo., 6s. [This day. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. By Cuarres Krvasriey- 
New Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s. [This day. 


STORIES from ROMAN HISTORY. By Mrs. Bezsty. 


Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


** A little book for which every cultivated and intelligent mother will be grate- }' 


ful.’’—Examiner. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. SBooks I. to V. Con- 
taining the Substance of Euclid’s First Six Books. Following the Syllabus of 
the Geometrical Association. By J. M. Wruson, M.A.. Mathematical Master 
of Rugby School. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, ‘ 6d. jis 

This day. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS on SUBJECTS in- 
cluded in the Ist and 2nd Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. Deyised and Arranged by J 
Wo.tstennoime, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian En. 
gineering College. 8vo., 18s. [Second Edition, Greatly Enlarged, this day, 





MACMILLAN anv Co., LONDON. 





FIFTY NEW MEMOIRS. 
Life of the Prince Consort. 


2,500 Copies. 
Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles. 
1,200 Copies. 

Archdeacon Denison’s Autobiography. 
Life and Letters of Dean Hook. 
Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble. 
Our Old Actors, by R. Barton Baker. 
Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
Savonarola and his Times, by W. R. Clark 
Machiavelli and his Times, by Villari. 

Life of J. M. W. Turner, by P. G. Hamerton. 
John Lothrop Motley, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and Guizot. 
Life and Letters of the Baroness Bunsen. 
(Next week.) 

Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, by C. R. Low, 
Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams. 
Life of William Cobbett, by Edward Smith. — 


John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, by Mrs. Craik, 


Life and Letters of Honoré de Balzac. 
Life and Times of Stein, by J. R. Seeley. 
(Next week.) 

Five Modern Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton, 
Memoirs of Illustrious Irish Women. 
Catharine of Siena, by Josephine HE. Butler. 
Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 
Lechler’s Wiclif and his Precursors. 
Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, by his Son, 
Life and Letters of the Rev. W. Pennefather. 
Recollections of Dr. Duff, by Rev. Lal. B. Day. 
Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherson, 

Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles. ~ 
Willis’s Life of William Harvey. 
Adventurous Lives, by Bernard H. Becker, 
Lives of the Great Puritans, by Peter Bayne. 
Life and Letters of James Hinton. 
Memoirs of Bishop Gleig, by Rev. W. Walker. 
Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecombe. 
Life of Yakoob Beg, by D. C. Boulger. 
Memoirs of Lady Georgiana Chatterton, 
Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay. 
Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon. 
Life of Dr. Eadie, by James Brown. 
Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 
Life and Letters of Robert Schumann. 
Life of Dr. Johnson, by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
Life of Dr. Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 
Sir Walter Scott, by Richard Hutton. 
Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins, 
Memoir of Alfred Smee, by his Daughter. 
Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford. 


AND EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST, 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, 
NEW EDITION, now ready, postage free on application, 


Pee SELECT _LIBRARY, LIMITED., 


it Oxford Street, 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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JOHN HODGES’ NEW LIST. 


In the Press, — , Three Volumes. Vol. I., 15s., 
pp. ina few days. 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS of the 


TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 
‘Ty 8. HUBERT BURKE, ogi 
AUTHOR OF eee Seed caves ont aw, REFORMATION. 


RIESTCRA PROG Lectures and Serm Srewarr D. 
akeeoe mers See of ee Price 2s. Gd. aa yf [Just weds. 


ION. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. Re- | 


ENGLAND'S 
tinted, by _ im, from “The Nineteenth Century.’’ Demy 8vo, price ld. 


‘i.ticth thousand 
By the Rev. 8. Bantne-Govutp, M.A. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


This important work is now complete in 15 vols. crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth. Levelled boards, with frontispiece, price £5 5s.; single volumes may be 
ne Ste MCRD ound Galle the taut. gracefal in astyle cquall fal 

Mr. a s m legends in a style y grace 
and fascinating, and with a distinctiveness and elaboration cf minute.d which 
6 1)ws plaialy thet he is a consummate master of the poetic art. He has accom- 
piis a most artuous task most successfally. In spite of his own modest depre- 
ciation of merit, we are glad to testify that he has shown, along with much ele- 
gance anl taste, a far la share of judgment and discrimination than most 
writcrs who have attempted to deal with matters more or less legendary in their 
nat ure.’’The Times. 

* Mr. Baving-Gould’s Lives of these blessed persons are models of easy, clear, 
and picturesque narra‘ive, and promises to be secon 1 in interest and importance to 
few tat the Catholic revival has brought forth.” —Church Times. 

* He tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His ‘Lives of 
the Sain‘s’ must be pronounced a decide1 success.’’—Spectator. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, and STRANGE 
EVENTS.. 2vols., crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6¢, Third Edition. 

‘This Look deserves, and will ultimately obtain, a sale. Itis as amusing as 
ean Kamsdy’s famous work, and almost us instructive as Chambers’ Domestic 
Lnnals.’ —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

A POPULAR HISTORY of the CRUSADES. By the Rey. 
W. E. Durron, Roctor of Monstone. With a Preface by the Rev. WILt1aAm 
Denton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD BACON’S “ PHILOSOPHY.” A Criticism to which 
is added the ‘‘ Mental Process of Experience,’’ being an Essay read at the 
Catholic Academy, Janvary, 1377, by the Rev. W, H. Laine, D.D., Author of 
“ What is Christianity?” Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REFLECTIONS delivered during Mid-day Celebrations of 
Holy Copeman in the Church of Saint Mary-le-Strand. By Atrrep BowEn 
Evans, D.D., Rector. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Second ani Cheaper Edition. 


The REV. THEOPHILUS GRAY and HIS NEIGHBOURS. 
By .Perern Pyrzer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law of the Outer Temple. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** Surely no one bat a clergyman or Mr. Anthony Trollope would be so much at 
nome in the many types of clerical character that meet us in these pages. The 
book is cléver, , and thoughtful, and has a few really pretty scenes,’’— 


Graphic. — gee 
“The Bistiep and Mr. Gonter, the Evangelist, are two as well-sketched and illus- 
trated chawucters as any that can be found out of the of Mr. Anthony Trol- 


lore. Bishop Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Proudie himself, which is saying not 
hit _le.”’— Nondéonform st. 
JOHN HODGES, 4%, King William-street, Charing-cross. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—o—— 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herworrn Drxon. Second 
Edition. Vols. 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 


“Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. ‘ Royal Windsor’ 
is oc pinently a popular work, bristling with anecdotes and amusing sketches of his- 
torical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
‘hestory is peaeor Stee ; nota dull page can bo found. Mr. Dixon is to be con- 
gratulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape.”’— 
Kvaminer, 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 


other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. 8en10n. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Grorez MacDona tp, 


LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert Falconcr,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
KELVERDALE. By the Eart or Desarr. $8 vols. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 
of “ Viva,” “‘Miguon,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 8 vols. 

* We bail with p’casure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester. Her 
book has all the natural interest, liveliness, and tact which distinguish a work of a 
slever woman.”’—Court Journal, 

A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy. Author 
of “* Only a Love Story,’ “‘ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A foscizating and clever novel, with considerable power.”’—Post. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE, By Emrity Srenper, Author of 
“ Restored,” “ fon and Heir,” &e. 3 vols, 
“A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.—Athenaum. 


WULE DOWS for MENTAL DIGESTION.—New 
+1. . Christmas Book, just out, demy 8vo, picture cover, price One Shilling. 
Assortei by W. H.C. NATION, from the Covent Garden, Weekly Companion, 
a.d London Patisseries. Published at 15, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, W.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. || 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 








DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. By his Son-in- 
law, the Rev. W. R. W. Srepxens, Author of “M | of the See of 
. ” and “ Life of St. John .” With2 2vols 
8vo. 30s. 
RECORDS of 2 GIRLHOOD. By Faryr Kemnzr, 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
This is one of the few books which fulfil more than their title . Tha¢ 


the record of a girlhood , a3 was Fanny Kemble’s, would be of amusing - 
incidents of theatrical life, might have been ex ; but it is certainly a 
to find most of the interesting literary men of the time portrayed with a dellenee 
of touch and a vividness of impression which betray at once the experienced author 
and the eye witness.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. , 
Of this work The World says, “‘here is a book which should exactly hit the 
geesine Se a book of gossip of all kinds—of social and personal recollections 
uting some of the most interesting years of the t century; of striking and 
powerful portraits of men and women disti ed in art, letters, fashion, and 
litics ; a book whose predominant atmotphere is theatrical. It is a most de-, 
Fehtfully varied storehouse of experiences of all kinds, put before us in that light 
and pleasing way in which only a woman, and a woman who writes well, can put 


“In trath the book is charming. It grows much upon the reader ; being 
crammed full of amusing stories, it may be taken up at any time. It is altogetheg 
a book to be read and kept.’”’"—Vanity Fair. 


BALZAC: His Life and Letters. With a Memoir by 


Sister, Madame Dz SurviLLE. 2 vols, 8vo. 26s, 


“He to say that one day he would make the world talk of him.”’ 

** He had become a seeker after secrets ; an explorer of the human heart; delicate 
touches of criticism, subtle remarks and wise reflections come to the surface in the 
midst of his gaiety.’’ 


ADVENTUROUS 


2 vols, crown Svo. 21s, 


* Adventures, we know upon dis‘iaguished authority, are to the adventurous. Ti 
is seldom there falls to the lot of the adventurous so congenial and effective a bio- 
graphcr as Mr. Bernard H. Becker. In these two handsome volumes, happily and 
appropriately entitled ‘ Adventurous Lives,’ we have a succession of biographical 
narratives. Some of Mr. Becker's heroes are famous enough; of others compara- 
tively little is known; and it is the uniform excellence of our anthor’s treatment 
that the patient and minute investigation which he has devoted to his task has not 
impaired the freshness and spirit with which it is performed.” —World, 

“No more attractive volumes than these have been published of late.’”—Pall Ma 

’ 








. By Bernarp Henry Becker, 





OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron Baker, 2 -vols., 
y 8vo, with five fine Portraits. 28s. 

“Mr. Baker’s business is with the adventures ani the art of cur principal players, 
and he rarely if ever departs from his well-considered plan to discuss the literature 
of the theatre. His aneedotes have all an authentic look, and their genuineness is, 
for the most part, not to be doubted. The book is extremely rich in good stories, 
which are invariably we!l told.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OLD PARIS: Its Court and Literary Salons. B 


y 

Catherine Charlotte, Lapy Jackson, Editor of ‘‘The Jackson Diaries’”’ and 

“The Bath Archives.” 2 vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, 

Fénélon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. 24s. 

** A lively, gossipy subject, and a lively, gossipy book, very easy and pleasant te 
read.” —Vanity Fair. 


The TRAVELS of Dr. and Madame HELFER. 


Translated by Mrs. Georar Sruree. 2 vols, 8vo. 2is. 


“If readers of travels can find time for the perusal of books of trayel which do 
not directly bear on contemporary events, they will be charmed with Mrs. Sturge’s 
translation of the experiences of ‘ Dr. and Madame Helfer in Syria, are tip 
and Burmah.’ The story of their pilgrimage is told very pleasantly, and with 
judgment. The sketches of men, women, and manners are as as those ol 
scenery, while students of natural history will find these two volumes a veritable 
treasure-house.”’—World, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


WORLD. 
“ That the ‘ First Violin’ is an uncommonly clever story there can be no doubts 
It will be read and deserves to be read widely.’’ 
LIFE; 


THE WISH OF HIS From the 


French of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols., crown 8yo. [Just ready. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Lor1 Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, - 
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